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A quiver full of steel arrows, a cable with strong 
coils, a trumpet of brass crashing through the air with 
two or three sharp notes - such is the Hebrew language. 
The letters of its books are not to be many, but they 
are to be letters of fire. A language of this sort is 
not destined to say much, but what it does is beaten out 
upon an anvil. It is to pour floods of anger and utter 
chron rage against the abuses of the world, calling 
the four winds of heaven to the assault of the citadels 
of evils. Like the jubilee horn of the sanctuary it will 
be put to no profane use; but it will sound the notes of 
the holy war against injustice and the call of the great 
assemblies; it will have accents of rejoicing, and accents 


of terror; it will become the trumpet of judgment. 


Ernst Renan, 1887 
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INTRODUCTION 


A study of early American life reveals the vast 
influence the Scriptures and the Hebrew language had 
upon it. 

Indeed, world culture has its roots in the Bible. 

The Scriptures which came down to us in Hebrew 
possess much more than the linguistic, historical, 
sociological and legal import. All the Occidental and 
Near Eastern philosophies and theologies of today de- 
rived their authenticity from, and had their antecedents 
in the Old Testament. The simplicity and brevity” and 
clarity of the Old Testament in the original are as re- 
freshing and vigorous as the very manner of expression 
and phraseology. The style and flavor of the biblical 
language are neither translatable nor intelligible in 


any other language.” 


1. Shakespeare's vocabulary contains 20,000 words, 
Milton's 10,000. The Bible has only six thousand words. 
The twenty-third chapter of the Psalms contains only one 
hundred nineteen words and ninety-five words of one syll- 
able. 

2. "I am acquainted with a sufficiency of Hebrew to 
be able to combat all my enemies, the knowledge of which, 
though small, I prize above millions of Gold." Luther on 
the 45th Psalm. 

"The Bible can never be understood, unless through 
the medium of the language in which it was originally 
written, and the spirit by which it was dictated...Hebrew 
is so pregnant and so rich in sense, that no translation 
can do it justice." Roy, W. L., A Complete Hebrew and 
English Dictionary,New York, Collins,Keese and Co.,1837, 
ppe 736-757. 


The display of zeal in behalf of Hebrew by Roger 
Bacon and other outstanding Christian scholars was due to 
their conviction that almost all translations of the Bible 
were hopelessly corrupt. For, what meaning has the follow- 
ing biblical quotation, as we find it in the English trans- 
lation, to the reader with no knowledge of Hebrew: "And 
thou shalt call me Ishi, and shalt call me no more Baali"? 
(Hosea 11.18).° 

The Old Testament and the Hebrew language were high- 
ly cherished and revered by the Pilgrims and the Quakers, 
whom we owe thanks for the great democracy they bequeathed 
to us. Both the language and the heavenly message are 
still alive. Both are equally potential as forces that 
will again help bring order into chaos. Perhaps never 
before in the world's history was there greater need for 


such order. 


3. Or consider the following verse: "And Joseph 
sustained his father, and his brethren, and all his 
father's household, with bread, according to the want of 
their little ones." (Gen.47.12).The English version reads; 
"according to their families." But the Hebrew word YW 
means "children" and the Greek text gives the word Suma 
which means "body." The error in the Greek translation 
may be due to the fact that the Hebrew letters of the 
word in the manuscript must have been the letter ™U broken 
at the base and it was thus divided into two letters \4 
which together with the 9 really formed the word 4 
which in Greek means "body," Landau, J. L., Short Lectures 
on Modern Hebrew Literature, London, Edward Goldston Ltd., 

» pp. 17-18. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
various translations of a Hebrew sentence rendered by 
different scholars. The sentence "dawwea DIYND YTS" 
(Jud. 5.2) is translated in the Bible published by the 
Jewish Publication Society, Phila., 1940, "when men let 


ES iw 


The writer presents in the coming pages some of the 
influences of Hebrew upon the English-speaking people and 
discusses the recognition this language has been given by 
our colleges and universities. 

The cooperation of five hundred and sixty-one heads 
in American higher education who responded to a questionnaire* 
sent out by the author helped make this study more complete. 
In expressing my deepest gratitude to them it is hoped that 
their contributions will reawaken the need for this language 
where reawakening is necessary. 

The range of Hebrew influence is so extensive that to 
be treated even sketchily it must be divided into smaller 
spheres. For convenience we have divided our study into 
the following subdivisions: (a) The Influence of the Bible, 
(bo) Early Hebrew Studies, (c) Judaic Spirit, (d) Hebraic 
Legislation, (e) Polity, (f) English Literature, (g) Ver- 
nacular, and (h) The Status of Hebrew in American Colleges 


Today. 


3. Cont'd. 
grow their hair in Israel." J. E. Beaver, in The Literature 
of the Old Testament in its Historical Development, Columbia 
University Press, 1926, renders the translation ecause the 
leaders took the lead in Israel," and E. 8. Bates in The 
Bible as Literature, Simon and Schuster, translates: “When 
the people willingly offered themselves." See also the 
King James version and Concordantiae Hebraicae Atque Chal- 
daicae by Solomon Mandelkern, Berlin, Apud Schocken, 
MCMXXXVII, p. 972, (Second Edition). 


4. See Page 68 
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Chapter I 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE 
a. In England: 

Although the influence of Jewish culture on civil- 
ization is recognized by scholars, the majority of us are 
oblivious of such contribution. Judaism left its imprints 
wherever it came into contact with other cultures. The 
most exemplary link between Judaism and world civilization 
is the Bible. In its pages is found the whole duty of man, 
and the constant outcry by the prophets for peace. Despite 
the current emphasis upon science, the biblical precepts 
today are as valid as of yore. "To the Bible men will 
return; and why? Because they cannot do without it. Be- 
cause happiness is our being's end and aim, and happiness 
belongs to the righteousness, and righteousness is revealed 
in the Bible."° 

The Bible has been translated into upward of one 
thousand languages. It is not a dead record of an ancient 
people but a living’ literary possession of the modern world. 
The moral feelings of men have been deepened, strengthened, 


and often created by the Jewish prophets.© The Bible is a 


5. Arnold, Matthew, Literature and Dogma, New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1889, p. 308. "The laws of Greek legislators 


are continually subject to change; the laws of Moses alone 
remain steady, unmoved, unshaken, stamped as it were with 
the seal of nature herself, from the day when they were 
written to the present day, and will so remain for all time 
so long as the world endures. Not only the Jews but all 
other peoples who care for righteousness adopt them...Let 
all men follow this code and the age of universal peace 
will come about, the kingdom of God on earth will be estab- 
lished." Philo, De. V. Mos II:5. 

"The Bible is the one book which appears to have the 
capacity of eternal self-adjustment." Bentwich, Norman, 
Philo Judaeus, Jewish Publication Society of America, 
Phildadeiphia, 1910, p. 104. 


living record of the fashioning of man from feeble be- 
ginnings to vast civilizations; the toughening of the 
fibre of character; and the emancipation from the bondage 
of idolatry and nothingness to moral triumph and spiritual 
excellence.” 

Despite the ill-treatment suffered by the bearers of 
the Hebrew culture in most of their contacts, that culture 
left permanent roots the world over.® Beginning with the 
first exilic period, the original Babylonian captivity of 
the Hebrews, when the latter were forcedly exposed to un- 
desirable and shameful contacts - through the period of the 
early Samaritans, Ethiopian Africa, Babylonian and Persian 
Asia, and the new era inhabited by Christian and Mohammedan 
Europe - the Old Testament was carried by the Jews. In the 
course of these contacts Hebrew morality, godliness and 
ethics left their indelible imprints upon the land and the 
people that the Hebrews and their Bible had contacted. The 
lasting imprints that are both biblical and Hebraic were 
not imposed upon the world by helpless wandering Jewry; 
they were of necessity acquired as an indispensable vehicle 
in the evolution of western civilization. This has served 
not only to transplant the Scriptures upon unfertile soil 


but also to preserve the original planters of monotheism, 


6. Jowett, B., The Interpretation of Scriptures, etc., 
London, Rutledge and Son; cf. iceh 6:8; Zach. 4:6. 
7, Auerbach, Joseph S., The Bible and Modern Life, 


New York, Harper Brothers, 1914, p. 5. 
8. “Loid., pn. 4. 


pf toe 


morality and ethics.” The Jews, asserts Matthew Arnold, 
"have a secret....they have discerned the way the world was 
going, and therefore they have prevailed." ae 
Among literatures of importance in our modern world 

there is none so largely indebted to the collection of 
Hebrew literature as is the English. Were one to eliminate 
from the English literature whatever it owes to the Bible 
and Hebraic writings, the remainder would be "barely recog- 
0 Rams This. is true concerning the literature. But 
the consciousness and intellizgence of a people is directly 
proportionate to the quality of the literature upon which 
it nurtures. "lf the Bible ‘could be erased from the con- 
sciousness of the English-speaking peoples, it would forfeit 
well-nigh half its influence over the world.'" The English 
language has been repaid for this service "by an elevation, 
a picturesqueness, and an affluence of beautiful sentiments 
which confer on the literatures of these peoples a great 
advantage over those which have been more or less debarred 
from this treasury of grandeur." 

All modern literatures have borrowed unsparingly from 
the Scriptures and their subsequent Hebrew writings, and 


have been, as a result, influenced by the latter. t* But 


9. Cohn, J. R., The Bible and Modern Thought, London, 
John Murray, 1920. ‘ 


10. Genung, J. F., The Hebrew Literature of Wisdom, 
Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1906. 
11. Roth, Cecil, The Jewish Contribution to Civiliz- 


ation, Macmillan Co., London, 1938, p. 16. 


12. Gannett and Gosse, History of English Literature, 
New York, Macmillan Co., p. 204. As quoted by S. Rosenblatt 


English literature has so thoroughly assimilated those 
Scriptures and writings that they seem to have rendered 
the Hebrew Patriarcns and Prophets as people born on 
English aetna 

The influence of the Bible was predominant in the 
great Puritan movement. Living as they were, according to 
their evaluation, in the wilderness, the Puritans found in 
the Hebrew Old Testament not only history and morality, but 
also that paren seen the theology - the glory of man reflect- 
ing and confirming the glory of God. To them the Book was 
not a mere narrative of days gone by but a Scripture-in- 
Life, meeting their daily needs and aspirations. There is 
nothing more valuable, memorable, weighty and commendable 
about the Puritans than their religion; and that was almost 
solely influenced by the Old Testament. "The whole Old 
Testament is vital and commanding with the examples of the 
Puritan spirit. ...They with their more virile temper, 
their experience of hardship, in their secluded homes in 
the wilderness, saw in the ancient Testament not history 
only, theology, or praise, but the glory of man reflecting 
and celebrating the glory of God. It was a Scripture in life 


which smote and stirred their strong emotion. Not merely as 


12, Cont! Ge 
in "The Bible and the English Language," The Jewish Outlook, 
IV; No. 9, May, 1940, p. 4. 
13. Powys, John Cowper, Enjoyment of titerature, New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1938, p. 22. 
14. Gardiner, J.H., The Bible as English Literature, 
New York, Charles Scribner and Son, 1907, p. 395. 


ey - he 


to Deborah under the palm-tree, or to Ezekiel by the river 
of Chebar, was the majesty of the Eternal manifest to them. 
The whole Hebrew economy bore its radiance, and declared 

its effect; an econcusaatern sublime, working for free- 
dom because binding to God; training men to be careless 

of the world with its lusts, that they might be champions 
for the kingdom unseen. This was the lambent cloud of 
glory which filled all Puritan temples when the ancient 
Scriptures were opened within Enents" ae The Puritans found- 
ed the whole of their religion on the Bible. Ecclesiasti- 
cal rules and traditions played a minor part. The Old Test- 
ament was the chief guide of their eet ones To them the 
Bible was "the only and the perfect Rule of Faith."?7 it 
is, in this connection, interesting to quote the following: 
"God declares it to be a sinne for the godly to leave the 
worship of God for the wickednesse of those that come unto 
it. We know that the sinne of the sonnes of Ely was so 
great, that men abhorred the offerings of the Lord: but in 
so doing it is said, that the Lord's people did transgresse, 
even unto a cry. Surely, this truth will not easily bee 


outfaced; yet some of them to avoid it say, that no marvell 


15. Storrs, R. S., The Puritan Spirit, Boston and 
Chicago, Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
1890, pp.52-53. 

16. Whiting, C. E., Studies in English Puritanism from 
the Restoration to the Revelation 1660-1688, New York, Mac- 
millan COs, I93I, De 442, anit ta" 

17. The Second Part of a Reply to the Vindication of 
the Subscribing Ministers by Committee of the Non-Subscrib- 


ing Ministers, London, J. Clark, Distt 


- 9 - 


if morall wickednesse did not pollute the Jewish worship, 
because God required only ceremoniall cleannesse then. 
But how false this is, appeares by God's Covenant with 
Abraham where God requires Sincerity; by the morall law 
which was God's covenant: by God's requiring then, truth 
in the inward part; by his injoyning sacrifices for mor- 
all transgressions as well as ceremoniall: by his signi- 
fying of pollution by morall uncleanesses: and by threat- 
ning of morall sinnes, and abhorring all ceremoniall ser- 
vice when men sinned morally against Goa, "18 

Morality, not ceremony, is the vital teaching of the 
Old Testament. The accent is placed upon moral conduct 


19 "Three-fourths of human life 


and not upon ritual alone. 
are conduct. Hebrew scriptures deal pre-eminently with 
conduct, their influence, at any rate on the English- 
speaking Dk en of our Western civilization, is three 
times as important as the influence of the Greeks. "~° 
Hence, it would appear that the Western civilization of 
Great Britain was influenced by the Hebrew Scriptures and 
the Greek philosophy to the proportion of three to one 
respectively. This statement has been, to a given degree, 
confirmed by John Cowper Powys, who believes that the Bible 
is to us what Homer was to the Greeks; that the words of 


the Bible have become a magic touch that "throws across 


18. Abbot, Robert, A Trial of Our Church-Forsakers, 
London, Thomas Payne, (for Philemon, Stephans and Chris- 
topher Meredith), 1639, pp. 127-128. 

19. Mitchell, P. Chalmers, Thomas Henry Huxley, New 
York, 1901; cf. Isaiah (1:13-17). 


= ice 


the passing details of each individual life the undying 


beauty of the life of humanity. "“+ 


b. In America; 


"Like Israel's host, to exile driven, 
Across the floods the Pilgrims fled; 
Their hands bore up the ark of Heaven, 
And Heaven their trusting footsteps led, 
Till on these savage shores they trod, 
And won the wilderness for God."22 


The quoted poem indicates the influence of the Hebraic 
lore upon the first English settlers on the American con- 
tinent. In fact, Hebraic influence upon the early settlers 
can be traced to the period prior to the landing of the 
May flower.”° Once the Pilgrims got to their land the 
parallel remained as strong as ever. In America, the Pu- 


ritans, a bitterly persecuted people, found spiritual sus- 


24 


tenance and nourishment in the Bible. The philosophy of 


the Bible permeated their very being.~° Like Israel of 
old, the Puritans regarded themselves as the elect of God 
and throughout the Revolutionary War they visualized them- 


selves as fighting against their enemies who were to them 


20. Powys, op. cit., Introduction (ouoting Matthew 
Arnold). 
Bib ids, ps2. 


22.. Elton, Romeo, Life of Roger Williams, Providence, 
George H. Whitney, 1853. p. 2. 


25. Love Jr., W. DeLoss, The Fast and Thanksgiving 
Days, Bon Houghton Mifflin and Co., Se The book re- 
ates that when Scrooby Congregation left Leyden, Holland, 
in 1619 for a new land, they fasted. "It then became ne- 
cessary to decide who should go, that such might prepare 
themselves. ‘They had...a sollemne meeting and a day of 
humiliation to seeke ye Lord for his direction: and their 
pastor tooke his texte, I Sam. 23:35,4. ‘And David's men 
said unto him, see we...etc.' From which texte he taught 
many things very aptly, and befitting the present occasion 


= Le 


Amalekites or Philastinesens Similar to the Jewish recit- 
ation of the Haggadah on Passover night, they too recited: 
"Ought not, end may not the children of these fathers 
rightly say, our fathers were Englishmen, which came over 
this great ocean, and were ready to perish in this wilder- 
ness; but they cried unto the Lord; and he heard their 
voice, and loeked on their adversity; Let them therefore 
praise the Lord, because he is good and his mercy endureth 
for ever; yea, let them who have been the redeemed of the 
Lord, shew how he hath delivered them from the hand of the 
oppressor, when they wandered in the desert wilderness out 
of the way, and found no city to dwell in; both hungry and 
thirsty, their soul was overwhelmed in them. Let them therefore 


confess before the Lord his loving kindness, and his wonder- 


no? 


ful works before the children of men. It was from the 


Coe COnt'a. 
and condition, strengthening them against their fears and 
perplexities, and incouraging them in their resolution,'!" 
ppe 61-62. 

In America such procedure was kept up. "In the be- 
ginning of 1620 they kept a solemn day of prayer, when Mr. 
Robinson delivered a discourse from I Sam. 23:3,4 in which 
he endeavored to remove their doubts, and confrim their 
resolution." Belknap, American Biography, Vol. Il, p.171. 

Even as late as 1744, Massachusetts held a day of fast- 
ing and prayer when England passed the Intolerance Acts. We 
also find that President Adams called for a day of fasting 
during the Napoleonic Wars. 


24. Storrs, op. cit.,up»s 59. 

25. Straus, Oscar S., Origin of Republic Form of 
Government, G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and London, The 
Knickerbocker Press, 1926, pp. 74-78. 

26.) .sterrs,;sOp. Cites: PpevGcu. 

27 « eDAtis, cDane New England's Memorial, Cambridge, 
Nathaniel Morton, Corcker and Brewster, Cambridge, first 
edition, 1669, p. 36. 
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days of the Puritans that the Psalms rooted themselves 
permanently into the affection of most English people. 
They considered the Psalms, which they sang while going 
to battle, as the deepest expression of their noblest 
ideals, a source of encouragement and inspiration.“© 

The Hebraic influence upon the Puritans becomes more 
evident when we realize that the latter actually identi- 
fied themselves with Israel, fighting in a land of wicked- 
ness and paganism to exterminate those who were on the 
side of Satan. The Puritans' lot became the lot of Israel. 
If Egypt had been to Israel a "land of bondage," so was 
England to the Puritans.©% Like the Israelites they com- 
memorated, in the Scriptural text, their plight. On the 
title page of the first edition of "New England's Memorial" 
appears the biblical text: ..."and thou shalt remember all 
the way which the Lord thy God led thee this forty years 
in the wilderness, "9 

In searching the Scriptures for a text relevant to 
their own particular needs the Puritans soon discovered the 


general similarity between themselves and the ancient Israel- 


ites.°+ They firmly believed that the Hebrew Prophets spoke 


28. "To the Northampton hearers, who like their prea- 
cher read their Bible for what it said, word for word, these 
prose details which he (Edward) added made the Scripture 
take shape in color and movement until his pictures of heav- 
en and hell and God on his throne were as real as though they 
had been murals painted with a brush on the gray meeting- 
house walls." Winslow, Ola Elizabeth, Jonathan Edward, New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1940, p. 145. 

ev. Davis, op. cit... pe. 14. 

30. Ibid., Title page. 

Sl. Meyer, Isidore S., Hebrew at Harvard (1636-1760), 


Ph ieee 


to them as directly as they had spoken to the Hebrews. °~ 
The incidents of the Israelites as related in the Bible 


served as a mirror, according to the ministers of the 


time, "to view our faces in," 


Not only were narrative incidents comparable as a 
matter of view but also with fundamental doctrine, as it 


materially and theologically differs from the older 


54 


Christian doctrines. To the Puritans the outstanding 


moral of the Old Testament was that a nation as well as 


an individual can be in covenant with Sodee and therefore, 


31. Cont'd. 
reprinted from Publications of the American Jewish His- 
torical Society, No. 35, 1939, pp. 146-147. H 

32. Ibid., p. 147; Storrs, op. cit., pp. 39-55; See 
also footnote 34, 

33. "From the beginning of the enterprise the leaders 
were conscious of 4 similarity between New England and the 
Jews: 'Let Israel be the evidence of the Doctrine, and our 
glass to view our Faces in', said the ministers, while the 
irreverent Peter Folger threw the idea into satirical verse, 

Ne-England they are like the Jews, 

As like, as like can be." 
Miller, Perry, The New England Mind, New York,Macmillan Co., 
19359, p.-.475. 

34. Newman, Louis I., Jewish Influence on Christian 
Reform Movements, New York, Columbia University Press,1925, 
ppe 63 4 45. 

556 Ibid., pPpe 636-6357. 

"Denial of the Scriptures as a rule of life was punish- 
able with whipping. If any 'Christian, so called,' spoke 
contemptuously of the Scripture, or of the holy penmen there- 
of, they were to be punished by fine or whipping. Laws were 
also passed punishing those who violated the Sabbath...One 
of their most prominent traits was a conscientious adherence 
to what they believed were the teachings of the Sacred 
Scriptures. To them the authority of God was all and in all. 
Believing as they did that the Bible was his revealed will, 
they made that their exclusive guide in matters of faith and 
practice. Creeds, characters, and customs were all tried 
by this unfailing test, and all was rejected which, in their 
opinion, did not stand this ordeal. Laws and regulations 
adopted by them, which, at the present day, are stigmatized 
as singularities, were, in many instances, the legitimate 


claws 


a nation could be constrained by its own assent to obey the 


56 


laws of God. "If wee keep this covenant," Winthrop assur- 


ed his people, "wee shall finde that the God of Israell is 


among us, but if wee deal falsely with our God...wee be 


consumed out of the good land whither wee are goeing."°" 


If Israel had its Pharaoh, so had the Puritans one in 
the person of King James I. The Atlantic Ccean was to them 


the "Red Sea." America was the new Canaan” and Washington 


35. (Cont'd) 
fruits of their strict adherence to the teaching of the 
Bible." Banvard, Joseph, Te and the Pilgrims, Boston, 
Gould and Lincoln, 1856, pp. 204, 281-282. 

36. "That the Bible is the inspired word of God rest- 
ed for the Puritans upon absolute conviction...The Mahome- 
tans, John Davenport declared, ‘have no Word for their be- 
leeving in Mahomet, but the...... Alchoran, but we have the 
Scripture'...The Bible is His declared will; behind it al- 
ways lies His secret will." Miller, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

Olen VLOLOs, pe 4776 

“When both sides agree that these are the words of 
God, and the question of faith is concerning the meaning of 
the words, nothing is an article of faith, or a part of re- 
ligion, but what can be proved by reason to be the sense 
and intentions of God. Reason is never to be pretended a- 
gainst the clear sense of scripture, because by reason it 
is that we came to perceive that to be the clear sense of 
the Scripture ...We do not test the Bible by nature, but 
nature by the Bible." Miller, Perry and Johnson, Thomas H., 
The Puritans, N.Y. American Book Company, 1938, pp. 49, 54. 

58. On Thomas Hooker's funeral, the following stanza 
of a eulogy was read: 

"Zion in beauty, is a fairer sight, 

Than Rome in flower, with her glory light; 

Yet Zion's beauty did most clearly shine 

In Hooker's rule and Doctrine: both divine." 
Davis, op. cit., p. 238. 
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and Adams, their Moses and Joshua. *° 


In the use of invectives the Puritans employed bibli- 


cal expressions.*+ The famed heretic, Anne Hutchinson, was 


to them a "Wretched Jezebel." A coachman driving recklessly 


59. This reference to Moses and Joshua in comparison 
to Puritan leaders was very common. For example, in Cotton 
Mather's Magnalia Christi Americana, Hartford, Silus Andrus, 
1820, Vol. I, pp. 109-110, we find the following paragraph 
in regard to John Winthrop of Massachusetts colony: “Accord- 
ingly when the noble design of carrying a colony of chosen 
people into an American wilderness, was by some eminent 
persons undertaken, this eminent person was, by the consent 
of all, chosen for the Moses, who must be the leader of so 
great an undertaking; and indeed nothing but a Mosaic spirit 
could have carried him through the temptations to which 
either his farewell to his own land, or his travel ina 
strange land, must needs expose a gentleman o of his education." 


In Davis' book is recorded the saying on the tomb of 
John Cotton: 
"But let his mourning flock be comforted, 
Though Moses be, yet Joshua is not dead; 
I mean renowned Norton; worthy he 
Successor to our Moses is to be, 
O happy Israel in America, 
In such a Moses, such a Joshua," 

Davis, op. cit., p. 255. 

John Norton was called Joshua, snd in turn when Norton 
died, an elegy was written by Thomas Shepard: 

",..Oh that mine eyes a fountain were of tears! 
I'd day and night in mourning spend my years. 
My father! father! Israel's chariots thou, 
And horseman wert! Sons of the prophets now.’ 
Davis, Ibid., p. SOl. 

40. Bradford also was often called Joshua. The 1ollow- 
ing was remarked about him after his death when Thomas Prince 
was chosen governor of New Plymouth: "At such a time and when 
the condition of this colony was such as hath been declared, 
God was pleased to mind it,even in its low estate, and when 
he had taken to himself not only our Moses, but many of the 
elders and worthies of our Israel, he hath not hitherto 
left us without a Joshua, to lead us in the remaining of 
our Pilgrimage." Davis, Ibid., p. 272. 

41. Mather, op. cit., VGl 4 Chaps Ve 

In this same volume it is interesting to note that the 
first Book of Antiquities, the introduction, p. 59, begins 
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was often nicknamed "Jehu. While they uttered with con- 


tempt the names of the unpraiseworthy characters of the Old 
Testament, theycherished the names of the exalted characters 
and perpetuated them by naming their offspring after them. 
Thus the names Daniel, Jonathan, Esther, Enoch, Ezra, 

Rachel and others have been perpetually used among them; 
while there was a conspicuous absence of names commemorat- 


ing the Christian Saints.‘° 


41. Cont'd. 
with wy7\"x; and chapter six, page 128, begins with v4 “Oya 
and in the sixth book by Mather, 1853, the title begins 
witha snat wei.e. liber memorabilium. 

Likewise in Vol. II of Magnalia, 1853, p. 244, appears 
the following: "The Jews tell us of x‘¥> or a scare-crow 
upon the top of the temple, which kept off the fowls from 
defiling it. ...The same practice was used for candidates 
for admission to the church - only defilers of the temple 
were kept out." 

Hebrew words appear very often in many books published 
by early Americans. Re. Life and Death of John Bailey, we 
find Nova WIx Viri Prodigis, Mather, op. cit., p. 533. 
Regarding the first ministry when they Ieft England, Mather 
refers to them asD‘JIVXY D’TON(our first good men). Mather: 
Ibid., Vol. I, p. 213. As to the conduct of the magistracy 
he states that it was according to Jewish wishes 2*™ 1AKXQ 
cum mansuetudine ac Timore. Mather; Ibid., p. 130. The 
word ne1Ad (Segullah) also appears in "A Defense of Mr.M. 
H.'s Brief Enquiry Into the Nature of Schisni, «London, l.o-5 
ROOD, Die 006 

On the tombstone of Governor Bradford in the Plymouth 
Cemetery we find the following inscription in Hebrew: 71139 thy 
"The Lord upholdeth the humble." (Ps. 147, 6). 

The use of the quotations in Hebrew is also found in 
many books in early American literature. The book Babylon 
by C. W. Everest, Hartford, Canfield Robins, MDCCCXXXVIII, 
pe 41, ends with TO NDY apt KIA KIM 

42, Weekley, Ernest, Words and Names, New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 1929. 

43. "They discarded the old English names and those 
of the saints and confined themselves to names taken from 
Scriptures, especially from the Old Testament." Whiting, 
op. cit., p. 445. 


Names of colonies, cities and settlements were like- 
wise chosen from the Hebraic Scriptures. The names Salem 
(peace), Bethlehem (House of bread) and others will bear 
witness. The name, Nahumkeik, given, according to Cotton 
Mather, to a plantation settlement in 1628, was not, as 
generally believed, of Indian but of Hebrew origin. *4 
The name, argues Mather, is composed of two Hebrew words, 
Nahum DIMMS (comfort, to console) and Keik nae (a 
haven). "And our English not only found it an Haven of 
Comfort, but happened also to put an Hebrew name upon it; 
for they called it Salem, for the peace which they had and 
hoped in it; and so it 1s called unto this day."*° 

The foregoing is a mere outline of the influences of 
the Bible upon the English colonist settlers in America as 
revealed in the vast literature of the Colonial period and 
after. Much more evidence will be found in the annexed 


bibliography and in practically every record of value, be 


it legislative, historic, religious or political. 


44. Mather, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 63. 


45. Ibid., p. 63. 
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Chapter II 


EARLY POPULARITY OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE 


One need not hesitate to deduce from our foregoing 
discussion that since Hebrew names and Hebrew meanings 
played such a tremendous role in American Colonial life, 
the Hebrew language itself had to occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in Colonial education. The study of Hebrew was exceed- 
ingly popular among the New England Clergy, *® the main pro- 
fession for which our earliest institutions of higher ed- 
ucation were founded. 4” Among the outstanding Hebrew 
scholars were John Eliot, Isaac Addington, Ethan Allen, 
Increase and Cotton Mather, William Bradford, Charles 


Chauncey, Joseph Green, John Dunster and others.*% at Har- 


46. Cotton Mather records in his Magnalia Christi, 
Vol. II, p. 183, that at the second session of the Synod of 
the Elders and Messengers of the churches (May 12, 1680), 
Article VIII was drawn up to provide for the study of the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, "the native language of the people 
or God 7of" 01a." ‘ 

47. "Not only was Hebrew considered the foundation for 
an exact understanding of the Old Testament, but it was then 
as later thought to be the mother of languages; a knowledge 
of it therefore was believed to advance learning in the best 
sense." Miller and Johnson, op. cit., p. 698. 

"The New England version of the Psalms, on which the 
Rev. Mr. Welde and Eliot of Roxbury, and the Rev. Mr. Mather 
of Dorchester had jointly laboured, was revised and refined 
by President Dunster of Harvard, who was celebrated for his 
accurate knowledge of the Hebrew language." Davis, op. cit., 
pe 284. 

"In 1679, Taylor, Matern, and Hilarius Prache, Matern's 
father-in-law, published ‘Compendium Trium Linguarum,'a com- 
pendious grammar of Latin, Greek and Hebrew...The book claim- 
ed to lay aside all heathenish methods, and to illustrate 
the languages from Scripture." Whiting, op. cit., p. 471. 

President Dunster's Bible bears the owner's name in 
Hebrew. 7N0J\T 197 Meyer, op. cit., p. 150. 


48. From the Biographical Dictionary of the First 
English Settlers and Othep Eminent Characters in New England 
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vard and Yale, from their very origin, Hebrew ranked with 
Latin and Greek. Stiles, the ardent Hebraist, as President 
of Yale became a leading advocate for Hebrew study and 
learning. He set a standard in his day, making the know- 
ledge of Hebrew an integral part of a scholar's liberal 
education and a requisite for a minister. When elected 
president of Yale and Frofessor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Stiles voluntarily took upon himself the teaching of Semit- 
ies. In his diary, Stiles records: "From my first access- 
ion to the Presidency 1777-1790, I have obliged all the 
Freshmen to study Hebrew....This year I have determined to 
instruct only those who offer themselves voluntarily and 
that at Subsecivis Horis only without omitting any of the 
three daily classical Recitations to their Tutor. Accord- 
ingly of 39 Freshmen, 22 have asked for instruction in 
Hebrew, and these Accordingly I teach. IV. P.M. Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. I have besides several of the 
other classes at other times. "49 The commencement address 
in 1781 was delivered by kzra Stiles in Hebrew. He based 
his text on Ezra 7.10 "For Ezra had set his heart to seek 
the law of the Lord, and to do it, and to teach in Israel 


statutes and ordinances." Stiles considered Hebrew indis- 


48. Cont'd. 
by John Eliot, Cushing and Appleton, Salem, 1809, we have 
the following of the early settlers who have known the 
Hebrew language: John Eliot, John Adams, Adams Zabdid, 
Isaac Addington, John Allen, James Allen, Ethan Allen, 
Fisher Ames, Joseph Green, John Dunster, Increase Mather, 
Cotton Mather, Roger Williams, William Bradford, Jonathan 
Belcher, Charles Chauncey, Jonathan Mayhew,and Samuel Langdon. 
49. Friedman, Lee, Rabbi Haim Isaac Carigal, Boston, 
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pensabdle to a liberal education. 


At Harvard, Hebrew was regarded as a key to the textual 
study of the Bible, and as the mother of all languages. 
Harvard College was founded on principles of Scriptual in- 
fluence. As to matters of administration, the leaders of 
Harvard “were agreed in declaring the Scriptures, as the 
direction of all...It is not the opinion of men, but the 


Scripture which must decide the controversy." 51 Freshmen 


49, Cont'd. 

The Merrymount Press, 1940, pp. 36-37. 

Jonathan Edwards studied Hebrew in his first year at 
Yale, Winslow, op. cit., p. 61. 

50. Seymour, Vharles, (President), Hebrew at Yale 
University, Hadoar, Vol. XXI, No. 12 (982), Jan. 17, 1941, 

Ds 189. 

51. Mather, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 55. 

"Authorities on the history of education have too read- 
ily- assumed that colonial students were forced to study 
Hebrew and Greek simply in order to read the Bible. As re- 
gards Hebrew, that may well have been the real reason, thogh 
the good one assigned in an early commencement thesis was 
that Hebrew is the mother of languages. This theory that 
Hebrew was the archetype of all western tongues, was common 
in the Renaissance; the great English Hebraist, John Selden, 
among others, believed it. A smattering of that language 
was then supposed to be part of a classical education in 
England; Sir Humphrey Gilbert had it on the programme for 
his proposed academy for young gentlemen of the court; and 
even in the late eighteenth century, President Samuel John- 
son of Columbia declared that Hebrew was part of a 'gentle- 
man's education.' Wilhelm Schickard, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Tubingen, prepared especially for his pupils a 
Hebrew text with the attractive title (in Latin) 'The Hebrew 
Sun-dial, or advice as to how the elements of that holy 
language may be sufficiently apprehended by College students 
in a space of 24 hours.'" Morison, S.E. Puritan Pronaos,N.Y. 
New York University Press, 1936, pp. 41-42. 

Further influence of Hebrew culture on New England educa- 
tion is demonstrated in the second volume of Mather, op.cit., 
p.- 7: "The reader knows that in every town among Jews, there 
was a school, whereat children were taught the reading of 
the law; and if there were any town destitute of a school, 
the men of the place did stand excommunicate, until one were 
erected: besides and beyond which they had midrashoth, or 
divinity-schools, in which they expounded the law to their 
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at Harvard began with Hebrew. ° 


The first text-book was 
Wilhelm Schickard's Horologium Hebraeum - The Hebrew Sun- 
Dial, which professed to teach the elements of the language 
in twenty-four hours.°° Several formal texts on grammar 
were used. One of these was the Martinius-of-Navarre 
grammar; another was a general grammar by Christian Ravis.°4 
John Harvard's book donation to the College library includ- 
ed several commentaries on the Old Testament.°” 
Harvard students spent one day each week for three 
years on Hebrew and allied tongues. The principle text 
used was the Old Testament.°© About twelve copies with 
students' inscriptions upon them from the years 1651 to 
1746 are extant. 
To understand the poet, one must dwell in his homeland. 
This is a secondary qualification for understanding a poet. 
A primary qualification is the language of the poet, express- 
ive of the spirit in which he thought and created. Accord- 
ingly, one cannot fully appreciate the Hebraic Scriptures in 


any - even the best - translation. This attitude on the part 


51. Cont'd. 
disciples. Whether the churches, of New" England have been 
duly careful or no, about their other schools, they have not 
been altogether careless about their midrashoth; and it is 
well for them that they have not.” 

52. Morison, S. E., Founding of Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1955, Chap. IV, pp.74-76, 
90-91 e 

53. Morison, S. E., Harvard in the 17th Century, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1935, Vol. I, pp. 203-204. 

54. Morison, Founding of Harvard College, op. cit., 
pp. 205-206. 

The following Hebrew subjects were discussed on the 


oor, 


of the Puritans is expressed in Bradford's attempt at the 
mastery of Hebrew. "The French tongue he (Bradford) could 
also manage; the Latin and the Greek he had mastered but the 
Hebrew he most of all studied, because, he said, he would 
see, with his own eyes, the ancient Oracles of God in their 
native beauty. "97 

Not only in colleges but in lower schools as well, 
Hebrew was offered as a language. "Hebrew was not only an 
indispensable tool of the trained minister of the time, it 
was also a part of the equipment of all who would read the 
Old Testament in its original tongue. The public schools 
of colonial America made no attempt to supply the instruction 


that was necessary. It remained for the private schools to 


“satisfy the demana. "°8 


54. Cont'd. 
Bachelors Commencement thesis: 
"Aleph with the function of a point has the sound 
of all vowels 
By contracting their sentences the Hebrews 
enlarge their meaning 
Points received on both sides of a lietter 
remove sheva 
Any tense in Hebrew verbs expresses both times 
Benoni (the participle) takes the place of the 
present, which is wanting in Hebrew. 
Dts aly aes ear 8a 

55. Morison, Puritan Pronaos, op. cit., pp. 41-42. 

56. Miller and Johnson, op. cit., p. 698. 

"Hebrew Bibles in the New eagiand ‘wilderness! were not 
the prize possessions of the few. ‘they were owned by many 
of the early settlers. The famous Dutch Hebraist, John 
Levusden, received at one time an order for fifty copies of 
the Hebrew Psalter for the use of Harvard College students." 


Neuman, A.A., Relation of the Hebrew Scriptures to American 
Institutions, Jewish Theological Seminary of America, p.10. 
o7. AVIS, Ops Cite, p. clOs7cr. Magnaifasil, 76. 

58. Seybolt, Nobert Francis, "Hebrew in the Schools 


of Colonial America", Publications of the American Jewish 
Historical aoe? NOguoce ml vol. = posulosias. 
ee also Miller and Johnson, op. cit., p. 698, where 
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The avid study of the language brought forth many 


scholars of Hebrew. Increase Mather delivered discourses 


59 


in Hebrew. His son, Cotton, wrote a relatively scholarly 


dissertation on Hebrew punctuation. The prominent Puritan 
and Hebrew scholar, John Udall, translated Peter Marinius! 
Hebrew Grammar and compiled a Hebrew dictionary. ©? At the 
first Harvard com eneenencnan oration was delivered on the 


topic, "Hebrew Analasis, Grammaticall, Logicall and Rheto- 
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ricall of the Psalms. The Bay Psalm Book, written in 


58. Cont'd. 
it is stated that Hebrew was taught in the only seventeenth 
century grammar school curriculum which was that of the 
Boston Latin School. 

"In New Haven, John Davenport, himself a Hebraist and a 
colleague of John Cotton, was directly instrumental in 
introducing the study of Hebrew in the first public school 
of New Haven, an action which was in part inspired by a 
bequest in the will of Governor Hopkins; according to the 
records of the Colony, the instructor was appointed June 28, 
1660." Newman, op. cit., p. 636. 

Hebrew was so popular that in 1782 Harvard College 
arranged "that.freshmen and sophomores might take it (French) 
instead of Hebrew." Jameson, J. Franklin, The American 
Revolution Considered as a Social Movement, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1926, p. 127. 

A clause in an act of 1695 which provided for the build- 
ing of a free school in the parish of St. Andrews stipulated, 
that "along with the instruction in ‘reading, writing, Latin, 
Greek...arithmetic...the scholars were to receive instruction 
in Hebrew..." Publications of The American Jewish Historical 


ELAM 5:56. 
59. Masserman and Baker, The Jews Come to America, New 
York, Bloch Publishing Co., 1932, p. 70. 


{> PE es {¢ Ps a ems Tai ir I 
60. The at of the Holy Tongue, Leyden, 1595. 
6l. e following is a description of rules and pre- 
cepts that were observed in the College of Harvard: 
"On the fifth day reads Hebrew, and the Easterne 
Tongues 
Grammar to the first yeare houre the 8th 
To the 2d. Chaldee at the 9th houre, 
To the 3d. Syriack at the 10th houre, 
Afternoone 
The first practice in the Bible at the 2d. houre 
The 2d. in Ezra and Daniel at the 3d. houre".... 
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1640 by Richard Mather, John Eliot and Thomas Welde, con- 
tained an original translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew. 
It was the first book printed in the Colonies. The purpose 
of this publication was to replace the Sternhold and “opkins 
version currently used as a text, which for the sake of 
poetic effect departed from the original literal translation. 
The inaccurate translation troubled the Puritan conscience 
and this was remedied by the Epi ents on of the Bay Psalm 


Book. ©“ 


In similar spirit Cotton Mather writes: "But of 

all the more than twice seven versions, which I have seen 

it must be affirmed, that they leave out a vast heap of those 
rich things, which the Holy Spirit of God speaks in the 
original Hebrew; and that they put in as large an Heap of 
‘poor things which are entirely their own...I am therefore 


strongly of the Opinion, that the Poesie of the Ancient 


Hebrews, knew no Measure, but that of the unknown Music, 


61. (Cont'd). 
At the commencement questions were included "and did heare 
their Exercises; which were...and Hebrew Analasis grammati- 
call, Logicall and Rhetoricall of the Psalms..." . 
The questions asked for Theses Philogicas were: 


Ewer eloreuerste 


elalereleve o-« 

3. Habrea est Linguarum Mater 

4. Consonantes et vocales Habreorum sunt watanea 

5. Punctations chatephatae syllabam proprie non efficiunti 
New England's First Fruits with Diver other Special Matters 
concerning that Country, reprinted for Joseph vabin, New 
York, Edition 250 copies, 1865, pp. 29-355. 


62. Miller and Johnson, op. cit., pp. 555-556. 
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wherein it was to be accomodated. Our Psalms in the 
Hebrew, are not so much metrical as musical." 66 

While the Puritans regarded the Old Testament the 
supreme authority as against the Latin Vulgate, they also 
regarded Hebrew as the holy language. They adopted not 
only the spirit but the very letter of the Old Testament. 
The most famous of grammar school texts was the New Eng- 
land Primer, better known as Milk for Babes (seven million 
copies of which were published up to 1840), based on Bible 
nerratives. The alphabet was taught by means of verses. 
For example: "A - In Adams fall we sinned all. 2Z- Zaccheus, 
he did climb a tree, His Lord to see."©4 The sentiment for 
Hebrew was so powerful that upon the break with England 
many seriously contemplated the adoption of Hebrew as the 


language of the country. °° 


63. Ibid., pp. 678-680. 


64. The New England Primer, Boston, Mass., Sabbath 
School Society PDs -14. 


65. Mencken, Henry L., The American Language, 
New York, Alfred Knopf, 1958, p. 79. 


Chapter III 
INFLUENCE OF THE JUDAIC SPIRIT 


"The priceless jewel of Hebrew religious development, 
a pure ethical idealism of the prophets, was not lost 
to the religious experience of Israel, but was rather 
preserved for her and for all ages and all races 
through the ritual legalism of the priests. The 
world's richest treasures of religious and moral 
truth are the gifts and fruitage of Jewish ethical 
idealism, "66 


Mastery of Hebrew intensified the Puritan roots in 


Jewish ethical idealism. By knowing the language, they 


acquired the letter and the spirit, the meaning and under- 
standing of the Old Testament. The idealism not only domi- 
nated their theology but also patterned their practical, 
everyday life. It disciplined their minds, fortified their 
will and confirmed their principles. These were the factors 
that enabled them to climb over the pitfalls over which pre- 
ceding colonists had stumbled. It gave them a hardihood and 
a tenacity of will and courage that were sorely needed to 


withstand the rigors of life in the wilderness that was 


America during the early years of the seventeenth century. 


Their general life was meticulously modeled on the Hebraic 


67 


Battern.© In their commonwealth there was, according to 


66. Ridgley, Frank H., Jewish Ethical Idealism, Boston, 
The Gorham Press, 1918, p. 88. 
67. It is worth while mentioning that the first Thanks- 


giving celebration of the Pilgrims in 1621 was not a joyous 
holiday but rather an imitation of a Jewish day of fasting. 


It was purely a religious service with the emphasis on fast- 
ing rather than feasting for which the present holiday is 
famous. "Let us, we beseech you (all you that love Zion) 


your prayers, and helpe in heaven and earth for the further- 


ance of this great and glorious worke in our hands ; great 
works need many hands, many prayers, many tears." New Eng- 
land's First Fruits with Diver other Special Matters concern- 


ing that that Country, op. cit., p. SARE 
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the historian Fiske, "the same ethical impulse which ani- 
mates the ‘lowing pages of the prophets and which has given 
to the history and literature of Israel their commanding 
influence in the worlad."©8 ‘the foreword of the 1656 re- 
vision of the Pilgrim code reads: 

"It was the great privilege of Israell of old and soe 
was acknowledged by them, Nehemiah the 9th and 10th - 
that God gave them right judgments and true Lawes. 
They are for the mayne so exemplary, being grounded 
on principles of moral equitie as that all Christians 
especially ought alwaies to have an eye thereunto in 
the framing of their politique constitutions. We 
can safely say both for ourseves and for them that 
we have had an eye principally unto the aforesaid 
platforme in the framing of this small body of 
Lawe Se 4 69 

"Now Puritanism was, in essence, the rebirth of the 
Hebrew spirit in the Christian conscience. It was the Hebrew 
religious genius come to life to wage battle for God and soul- 
freedom, once more to impress upon the world the sovereignity 
of God and the holiness of life...The most drastic reforms 
which Puritanism introduced in the church polity, when it 
broke away from the Anglican Episcopacy, lay in the decentral- 
ization of the Church, the abolition of the hierarchy, and 
the bridging of the gap between the minister and the laity. 

In all of these directions, Puritanism paralleled or uncon- 
sciously followed Jewish precedent. Every Synagogue was an 


independent entity; formal ranking and grading of the rabbi- 


nate was unknown; and the Rabbi, like the Puritan elder - 


68. Katsh, Abraham I., "Biblical and Hebraic Mortar in 
American Structure", The Horizon, March, 1959, Vol.II,No.9, 
De GO. 

69. Newman, op. cit., p. 638. 
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the order should properly be reversed - laid no claim to 
supernaturalism in any form. Learning, piety, interpret- 
ation of God's will as revealed in the Law - a source open 
to all - these were the essential qualifications for spirit- 
ual authority in Judaism as in the Puritan Churches. In 
both institutions, the religious head was chosen by the 
people." 
This is a rather striking similarity, for both Jews 
and some Protestant sects have often been criticized on 
this very account; while Professor Neuman sees in it the 
model of religious leadership. And truly it is. Yet, in 
more than one fundamental have the Puritans, consciously or 
unconsciously, followed the Jewish ethical idealism. + 
Like the Jews, the Puritans began the observance of the 
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Sabbath at sundown of the previous day and would not, 


within the full twenty-four hours of the holiday, shave, 
have their rooms swept, beds made, dishes washed, or cook- 


75 


ing done, or perform work of any kina!4 Again, as in 


the Jewish orthodox Synagogue, in the Puritan Churches, the 


70. Neuman, op. cit., pp. 6, 12. 
71. Adams, James Truslow, Founding of New England, 
Boston, Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921, Chap. 14, p. 80. 

72. j|\"The Puritans treated it (Sunday) as the Jewish 
Sabbath; no work was to be done, no amusements indulged in, 
it was a day of prayer and worship..." Whiting, op.cit.,p.442. 

73. "The next day was the Sabbath. Having kept It in 
due retirement." Palfrey, op. cit., pe 62. 

74. “From sunset on Saturday until Sunday night they 
would not shave, have rooms swept, nor beds made, have food 
prepared, nor cooking utensils and tableware washed." 

Gregory, J., Puritanism in the Old and In the New World, 
James Clarke and Co., 1895, p-. 
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sexes were separated. © John Cotton on Sabbath day would 
not study for a sermon for fear of "wearisome labour to 


invention or memory." /° 


"The peculiarities of some of their 
forms of legislation were occasioned by their imitation OF 
ancient Jewish customs. Thus, in New Haven the members of 
the constituent committee were called the ‘seven pillars 
hewn out of the house of Wisdom,' and Rhode Island performed 
for one or two years a ‘Jewish masquerade.' Their language 
was quaint, because interlarded with the phraseology of 
Scripture. They disapproved of wigs, veils, and long hair. 
They were equally opposed to immodest and extravagant apparel, 
because both were alike at variance with the simplicity am 
purity inculcated by the Bible. They were precise in their 
manners, because, as one of them said, they had ‘a precise 
God to deal with.' They repudiated crosses and beads, 
surplice and prayerbooks. To their minds, these were too 
intimately allied to Rome. They denied the superiority of 
the bishops over other orders of ordained ministers. With 
them, all the ministry occupied the same official platform - 
they were all bishops, possessing equal official privileges 


and powers. They maintained that the Church was independent 


75. Masserman and Baker, op. cit., p. 100. 
cf. Moore, J. B., Memoirs oF American Governors, New 


York, Gates and Stedman, Vol. I, 1840, pp. 35, 42. 

ef. sMiller op. cit., p. 4l. 

ci. Knappen, es Tudor Puritanism, The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939, pp. 442-450. 


76. Mather, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 255. 
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of the ministry; that every church possessed the right of 
electing its own pastor; that no power outside of themselves, 
whether king or archbishop, had any right to impose upon them 
a minister, contrary to their wishes, In ecclesiastical and 
civil government they were republicans - the majority ruled." /! 


In fine, the state, ’® civil laws, ’? sabbath,®° rules of 


conduct, &+ justice and equity, °° both in act?° and in 


thought, °4 had to derive their sanctions from the Old Testa- 
ment in which the Puritans believed "God had revealed for all 
time in its entirety all true religion, a revelation absolute 


and final. "8° 


"The American People owe more to the ancient 
Hebrews than to any ancient people. More than to either the 
Greeks or the Romans, because to the Hebrew we owe our ethic- 


al and spiritual ideals. n86 


77. Banvard, op. cit., pp. 282-285; cf. Gregory, op. 
cit., pp. 318-326. Apes a 
78. John Gorham, History of New England, Boston, 

Meeohepard, 1873, Vol.‘ I, p- 6. 
MoeeLOIG es Decco. 
80. Gregory, J., ope cite, pp. S1l7-s24, 
81. Palfrey, OPe C tes Pe 282. 
(ov Peon G op is PPI oP Sag. 
83. “They rejected trial by jury, that being no part 


of the Mosaic Law." Gregory, op. cit., pe 293 
(em cho 


84. Palfrey, op. cit. 
85. Ernest, James, Roger Williams, New York, Macmillan 


POs, 1957, p. 89. 
86. Simms, P.M., The Bible in America, New York, Wilson- 
mrickson, Inc., 1956, p. 222. 
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Chapter IV 
LEGISLATION 
"We covenant with the Lord and one with another, and doe 
bynd our selves in the presence of God, to walk together 
in all his waies, according as he is pleased to reveale 
himself unto us in his Blessed word of truth. "87 
This 1s the covenant of the Salem colonist, in which 
echoes the prophetic and legislative portions of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. °& A similar spirit prevailed among the colonists 
of New Haven, when in 1639 they assembled at a general meet- 
ing to discuss the setting up of civil government in accord- 
ance with Goda 
This meeting was the inception of American legislation 
by the Pnalish colonists. In drawing up their legislation, 
they followed closely Hebraic law and Hebraic set-up of 


legislators. 9° 


"When the great God of heaven had carried 
his peculiar people into a wilderness the theocracy wherein 
he became...the Lord of Host, unto them and the four squad- 
rons of their army, was most eminently displayed in his 
enacting of their laws, his directing of their wars, and 
his electing and inspiring of their judges. In some re- 
semblance hereunto, when four colonies of Christians had 


marched like so many hosts...into an American wilderness, 


there were several instances wherein that army of confessors 


87. Byington, Ezra Hoyt, The Puritan as a Colonist 
and Reformer, Boston, Little,Brown and Co., 1899, p. Sl. 

68. Straus, op. cit., pp. 70-87. 

89. Masserman and Baker, op. cit., p. 105. 

90. Straus, op. cit., pp. rie-14 ; cf. Gregory, op. 
cit., pp. 12-550. 
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was under a theocracy; for their laws were still enacted, 
and their wars were still directed by the voice of God, as 


far as they understood it, speaking from the oracle of the 


scriptures." 91 


colonist one must view the individual and collective atti- 


To comprehend better the attitude of the 


tudesof their revered and highly honored leaders, John 
Davenport, Roger Williams and William Bradford. These lead- 
ers leaned heavily upon the See ned in practically all 
their undertakings. "John Davenport came to New England 
‘resolved...to drive things...as near to the precept and 


192 


pattern of Scripture as they could be driven.' And Mr. 


Hugh Peter, in his public letter of 1646, requested to "keep 
a window open to more light and truth, "99 

An interesting parallel is drawn by John Davenport from 
biblical narrative in a letter to Alexander Leighton. He 
writes: "How much better would it beseeme us to combine to- 
gether in an holy league against the common Adversary, accord- 
ing to Joab's agreement with Abishai, if the Aramites be 
stronger than I, thou shalt helpe me, and if the children of 
Ammon be too strong for thee Ile come and succor thee, then 


thus to resemble those servants of Saul and David, under the 


command of Abner and Joab, each of which caught his fellowe 


91. Mather, Vol. I, op. cit., p. 131. 

92. Thornton, John Wingate, The Historical Relation 
of New England to the English Commonwealth, Boston, Press 
of Alfred Mudge an on, 1874, p. 38. 


93. ibid... pe 38. 
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by the head, and thrust his sword into his fellowes side 
so they fell downe together?"94 

Roger Williams, in his "Queries to Parliament" in 1643, 
remarked: "Yea, one Scripture in the mouth of a mechanic 
before any decree of the whole council"...is expected to be 
"a far greater light then yet shines." 7° 

To return, for a while, to the influence of John Daven- 
port, it is worthwhile recalling that, when at the restora- 
tion of 1660 Major Generals Goffe and Whalley and Colonel 
Dixwell fled to America and were pursued from New York, they 
found refuge in the Massachusetts and Connecticut colonies. 
To insure safety for the refugees John Davenport preached 
publiciy from the text (Isa. XVI, 3,4): "Take counsel, 
execute judgment, make thy shadow as the nizht in the midst 
of the noon day; hide the out-casts, bewray not him that 
wandereth. Let mine out-casts dwell with thee; Moab, be 
thou a covert to them from the face of the spoiler. "96 
This sermon had its desired effect. 

At the first New Haven assembly of the colonists in 
June, 1639, Davenport asked whether the "Scriptures do hold 
forth a perfect rule for the direction and government of all 
men in all duties which they are to perform to God and men 


ag well as in the government of families and commonwealth 


94. Calder, I.M., Letters of John Davenport, Yale 
University Press, 1937, p. 24. 

95. Thornton, op. cit., p. 358. 

96... Stiles, Ezra, A History of Three Judges of King 
Charles I, Elisha Babcock, sole e 
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as in matters of the church?"*?’ No one refuted this thesis. 
Upon further questions of like import it was voted unanimous- 
ly that the word of God as revealed in the Bible shall be the 
only rule to be observed in executing the duties of govern- 
ment in the plantation. 98 
Before selecting officials, the biblical verses on the 
institution of the seventy elders, (Exod. 18; Deut. 1: 13; 
17; 15; and I Cor. 6: 1-7) were read. The biblical high 
standards of justice and equity and selected (not forced 
upon) governing bodies were rehearsed so as to serve asa 
pattern. an matters of crime and administration of justice 
a prisoner would be reminded of the proverbial verse (prov. 
28: 13): “He that hideth his sin shall not prosper, but he 
that confesseth and forsaketh his sins shall find mercy ."99 
art was the maeiental thesis, not subject to dispute 
or refutation, that "the judicial law of God given by Moses 
and expounded in other parts of Scripture, so far as it is 
a hedge and a fence to the moral law and neither ceremonial 
nor typical nor had any reference to Canaan, has an ever- 
lasting equity in it and should be the rule of the proceed- 
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ings. This spirit is evident in the 1659 legislation 


and in subsequent law reinforcements in 1642 and eee ele 


97. Dobschutz, Ernst von, The Influence of Bible on 
Civilization, New York, Charles Scribner and Son, LUL4e o.oo. 

ef. Hoadley, C.T., Records of the Colony and Plantation 
of New Haven from 16358 to 1649, Hartford, o7; cf. Records 
of the Colony of Jurisdiction of New Haven from May 1655 to 
the Union (1665), Hartford, 1858. 

See) tolds, p., 20% 

B95 101d. ips. tO. 


100. Ibid., p. 156. 
TOs. bid... \p. 156 
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The Massachusetts settlers, headed by Cotton, in 
1684, based their administration on the Seriptures.?° 
"The government might be considered as a theocracy, where- 
in the Lord was judge, law-giver, and king; that the laws 
of Israel might be adopted so far as they were considered 
as God's people in a covenant with him; that none but per- 
sons of approved piety and eminent abilities should be 
chosen rulers; that the clergy should be consulted in all 
matters of religion; and that the magistrates, should -have 
a superintending and coercive power over the Churches, "+05 
In Massachusetts, as in New Haven, knglish law was 
largely neglected and was substituted by Old Testament 
textual rulings. For more than ten years the administration 
of justice in Massachusetts during the Confederacy of the 
four colonies "was without the security either of a system 
of statutes, or of any recognition of the authority of the 
Common Law. The law dispensed by the Magistrates was no” 
other than equity, as its principles and rvles existed in 
their own reason and conscience, instructed by Scripture, "+94 
In the laws framed by the Colonists, the Bible is 


constantly referred to. " The choice of magistrates, legis- 


lation, the rights of inheritance, and all matters of that 


102. Adams, Hannah, An Abridgement of the History of 
New England, Boston, R. & J. Homans ohn West, O05, p.cl. 

103s ibid. pp. 2le2e. 

104. Palfrey, op. cit., p. 279. 


cf. Baron, Salo W., A Social and Religious Histo of 
the Jews, New York, Columbfa University press, 1957, Vol.II, 


p. 200. 
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kind were to be decided according to the rules of Holy 
: Scripture. "105 he puritans of New England declared the 
sanction of the Mosaic legislation for their own regulatory 
laws. Their authoritative statute book was the Pentateuch, 
whence the first code of laws framed at the request of the 
general Court of Massachusetts was drawn. 106 

"When, in 1646, the General Court found it necessary 
to convoke a public assembly of the elders, they did so pro- 
testing, however, that 'their lawful power by the word of 
God to assemble the churches or their messengers upon occa- 
sion of counsel! is not to be questioned, and therefore the 
said assembly of elders, after having 'discussed, disputed 
and cleared up by the word of God such questions of church 
government and discipline...as they shall think needful and 
meet,' is to report to the General Court, ‘to the end that 
the same being found agreeable to the word of God, it may 
receive from the said General Court such approbation as is 
meet...Not only the church synod is to judge what is ‘agree- 
able to the holy Scriptures! but the civil government takes 
it as its own duty to make sure that the resolutions of the 
synod are really in accordance with the Scriptures and only 
then to give their approbation. "297 


In 1641, a Body of Liberties was framed. In a proposed 


105. Gregory, op. cit., p. 292. 
106. Adams, Hannah, op. cit., pp. 50-65, cf. Straus, 


Op. cit., ppe 72-735. 
107. Dobschutz, op. cit., pp. 158-159. 


draft consisting of forty-eight laws, forty-six of the laws 
were drawn from the Old Testament, and only two from the 
New Testament. In 1648, a new code, based on the previous 
one was adopted and published. This code, though never 
formally adopted, was considered by the legislative body as 
the general standard./°8 "Ror their sumptuary laws and 
regulations the Puritans of New #ngland pleaded the sanction 
of the Mosaic legislation. The Bible was their statute book, 
the law of Moses their fountain of authority. The first code 
of laws, drawn up at the request of the general court of 
Massachusetts was taken entirely from the Old Testament. "209 
A test case is interestingly cited by James Truslow 


Adams?1° 


where the court was divided in a dispute over the 
ownership of a cow. The question of precedence was raised, 
whether a small number of magistrates could lawfully hamper 
the decision of a large number of deputies. Winthrop wrote 

a treatise on the subject claiming that "were the magistrates 


forbidden to veto the action of the deputies, the colony 


would not be a democracy, and there was no such government 


in Israel." te 


108. Adams, Hannah, op. cit., p. 65; cf. Adams, J.T., 
op. cit., Chap. IX, pp. 208-211. 

109. Gregory, op. cit., p. 324. 

110. Adams, James Truslow, op. cit., Chap. IX, pp.208- 
Ds 
111. Harvard Classics, New York, P. Collier and Son, 


1909-1910, Vol. 435, ppe 90-112; Cie Adams, Je Tete Ibid. 
pp. 208-211. Wee 
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It was not incidental or occasional that the Mosaic 
rulings played a role in Colonial legislation; they were 
made to be the authority for any precedence that arose. 

It was the authoritative source which not only did no one 
dare question or refute but which everyone reverently 
accepted as the authoritative rule. It was not imposition 
but willingness to abide by the biblical rulings as demo- 
cratic and socially desirable that made the early settlers 


accept the Scriptures as their guide in matters of legis- 


112 


114 
lation. Thus did the oases law and legislation 


extend and prevail in the colonies out of which eventually 


115 
grew the system of constitutional law of the present day. 


112. Adams, J. T., Ibid., p. 80; cf. Katsh, op. cit., 


21S... Miller, «op. cit... pp. cl-25, 

114. “...the exemplary behavior in their magistracy 
was according to the old Jewish wishes." Mather, op. cit., 
Ode celsh D> LOO. 

Speaking of Thomas Dudely, successor to Winthrop, 
Mather says: "We read concerning Saul (I Sam. 15, 12) He 
set up himself a place. The Hebrew word, ~. there used, 
etent ties a@ monumental pillar. It is accordingly promised 
unto them who please God (Isa. LVI, 5) That they shall have 
a place and a name in the house of God; that {is to say,a 

illar erected for fame in the church of God. And it shall 
be fulfilled in what shall now be done for our governours 
in this our Church-History." Magnalia, Vol. I, p. 120. 
115. Masserman and Baker, op. cit., p. 197. 
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Chapter V 


POLITY 


One begins to gauge the Hebraic influence in all its 
completeness when confronted with statistical data compiled 
from the various codes of the New England Colonies. For 
example, in the code of 1655 for New Haven, there were 
seventy-nine statutes for its government. Of these seventy- 
nine, fifty per cent contained references to the Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament combined, only three per cent were 
derived precisely from the Christian Gospels. But what lends 
essence to legislation is the fundamental principle of polity 
since the former is an outgrowth of the latter. And, in the 
matter of polity, an outstanding parallel between the ideals 
of the 01d Testament and those of the American republic was 
drawn by an eminent clergyman, Dr. Henry M. Field, in his 
book, On the Dosen Dr. Field found in the Jewish polity 
‘much that was adopted by the Constitution of the United States. 

"Perhaps it does not often occur to the readers of the 
Old Penrenent that there is much likeness between the Hebrew 
Commonwealth and the American republic. At the bottom there 
is one radical principle that divides a republic from a 
monarchy or an aristocracy, and that is the natural equality 
of man...which is fully recognized in the laws of Moses as 
in the Declaration of Independence. Indeed, the principle 
is carried further in the Hebrew Commonwealth than in ours, 
for there was not only equality before the laws, but the 


laws aimed to produce equality of condition in one point, 
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and that is a vital one; the tenure of the land, of which 
even the poorest could not be deprived, so that in this 

respect the Hebrew Commonwealth approached more nearly to 
pure democracy. "+16 

The government of New England was as near an approach 
to a theocracy as the world has witnessed since that of the 
Jewish state.1t? To the early English settlers on the 
American continent worship was not merely a passion but a 
final objective. "It had been as unusval for a right New 
England man to live without an able ministry as for a smith 
to work his iron without a fire."118 4 distinct merit of 
the Boston Puritan system was its endeavor to introduce in 
the theocracy of New England the minuteness and punctuality 
of the laws by which the Jewish theocracy in the wilderness 
between Egypt and Falestine was governed.-l? 

The abhorrence of king rule was seemingly native with 
the early English settlers; a reaction that was not hard for 
the advocating clergy in the eighteenth century to infuse 
and brightly ignite. Colonial aversion to monarchy was pri- 
marily derived from the reluctance of Moses to allow monarch- 
ic government in Israel "like all the nations surrounding 
us," and in the expressed ill-will of Samuel when he had 
been called up by the elders of the people to establish a 


monarchy. +“ 


116. Masserman and Baker, op. cit., p. 108. 
117. See footnotes 55, 73, 0 TOs ato. 
118. Gregory, op. cit., p. 517. 
119. Adams, Hannah, op. cit., pp. 21-350. 
120. Straus, op. cit., p. 118; cf. I Samuel Chap.10: 
10-27. 
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The pastors turned to the Old Testament for their 
political ideas?“+ and government procedure. 1? There 
they found the inspiration justifying their antagonism to 
the principle of divine right of Kings. Samuel's abhorrence 
of monarchy was often the mouthpiece of the clergy in advo- 
cating the separation of the colonies from England. Jo- | 
nathan Mayhew, a leading clergyman, frequently referred to 
as the father of civil and religious liberty in America, in 
a sermon delivered in Boston, May 22, 1766 on the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, declared : "God gave Israel a king (or 
absolute monarchy) in his anger, because they had not sense 
and virtue enough to like a free commonwealth, and to have 
himself for their king - where the spirit of the Lord is 
there is liberty - and if any miserable people on the con- 
tinent or isles of Europe be driven in their extremity to 
seek a safe retreat from slavery in some far distant clime - 


© let them find one in America. "*°° 


On these principles 
Mayhew fought not to table the idea of a pure democracy. 

It becomes clear that Moses! warning and Samuel's ad- 
monition against monarchy actuated the polity of our United 
States, at the crossroads of Colonial life during the third 


2 
quarter of the eighteenth century.> 5 Hebraic idealism 


BD i, Mather, Op. cit., Vol. a ppe 84-85. 
122. Ibid., pp. 85486. 


123. Straus, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 

124, “The ane of thought of this fraternity led them 
to carry out to its last results the idea which had fascinat- 
ed so many thinking persons at that period, of finding in 
Scripture a special rule for everything of the nature of ci- 
vil as well as ecclesiastical order and administration. 
Palfrey, op. cit., p. 226. 
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spurred our fathers to challenge monarchy and persuaded 
them to offer their blood in the Revolutionary War. Mon- 
archy, according to Jonathan Mayhew, was "unbiblical and un- 


Hebraic. "125 


& 


Of striking interest is the draft for the seal of the 
new United States which Franklin and Jefferson drew up. It 
portrayed Pharaoh, with a crown on his head and a sword in 
his hand, sitting in an open chariot, passing through the 
divided waters of the Red Sea in pursuit of the Israelites, 
and Moses, beams of light projecting from his face, stand- 
ing on the shore, and extending his hand over the sea, caus- 


ing it to overwhelm Fharaoh. Underneath was the motto; 


Goals 


"Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to The drawing 


of this draft by the Fathers of our Democracy conveys the 


unquestionable influence of the Hebraic spirit.l@” 


The Puritans viewed their stand as fighting the cause 
of God against human tyranny, for the vindication of the 


rights of mankind against despotism. This idea was often 


125. “Now the onely way to avoyde this shipwracke," 
argued Winthrop, "and to provide for our posterity is to 
followe the Councell of Micah, to love Justly, to love mercy, 
to walke humbly with our God, for this end, wee must be knitt 
together in this worke as one man, wee must entertaine each 
other in brotherly Affeccion..." Miller and Johnson, op.cit., 
p. 198. 

126. Straus, op. cit., p. 140. 

127. It is an interesting fact that the seal of Oxford 
"has between three crowns one book with seven clasps. This 
book evidently is the Bible; it has Dominus Illuminatio mea 
(Psalm 27:1)...It is characteristic of the Puritan spirit 
that their shield (at Harvard) had nothing but three Bibles... 
The three Bibles may or may not be a symbol of the holy Tri- 
nity...They meant that the Bible was the fundamental source 
of all knowledge...The Puritan use of the Bible has disappear- 
ed, but something of the Puritan spirit may still be seen in 
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expressed by the preachers of the Gospel who had no small 
part in the culmination of the break with England. +"8 

W.E.H. Peewee writes: "It is at least an historical 
fact that in the great majority of instances the early 


Protestant defenders of civil liberty derived their politi- 


cal principles chiefly from the Old Testament. "1 


"As a political modus vivendi, however, democracy pre- 
supposes a moral basis and background. Democracy is moral 


before it is political. That people may rule, there must 


127. Cont'd. 
the inscription of the front of the modern building of the 
Harvard Law School drawn fromixodus 18:20 'Thou shalt teach 
them ordinances and laws, and shalt shew them the way where- 
in they must walk, and the work that they must do." Dobschutz, 


ce) e cit., Ppe 161-163. 
128. This stand of the Puritans no doubt led certain 


Puritan leaders to be tolerant to the Jews. We find the 
following statement written by Roger Williams: "I humbly 
conceive it to be the duty of the civil magistrates to break 
down that superstitious wall of separation (as to civil 
things) between the Gentiles and Jews, and freely without 
their asking to make way for their free and peaceable habi- 
tation among us...For who knows that but many of the Jewish 
religion may be clear and free from scandalous offences in 
their life, and also from disobedience to the civil laws of 


the State.” Ernst, op. cit., p. 350. 

"Actuated by the lofty idealism of Williams and the sig- 
nificant Jewish interest in things biblical of the first 
settlers, Rhode Island paved the way for the recognition of 
the rights of the Jewish people in all American colonies." 
Ibid. , p. 351. 

The golden rule should govern us in dealing with those 
whom we call unbelievers, with heathen, and with all who do 
not accept our religious views. The Jews are with us as a 
perpetual lesson to teach us modesty and civility. The re- 
ligion we profess is not self-evident. It did not convince 
the people to whom it was sent. We have no claim to take it 
for granted that we are all right, and they are all wrong. 
And, therefore, in the midst of all the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity, it is well that the stately synagogue should lift 
its walls by the side of the aspiring cathedral, a perpetual 
reminder that there are many mansions in the Father's earthly 
house as well as in the heavenly one; that civilized humanity, 


prevail among the people justice and righteousness and a 
passion for liberty for oneself and one's brothers. With- 
out these virtues a people, even when living under a democ- 


racy in form, will find itself living under tyrannous mast- 
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This philosophical statement is a double tribute to 
the early English New England settlers. Firstly, they 
possessed the prerequisite to democratic government, and 
were therefore, like Israel in its oppression, free within 
slavery. Secondly, the Puritans upon entering America were 


like Israel under Joshua at the Jordan River, fully prepared 


for the ideal theocracy.?°* The thesis in both polities 


128. Cont'd. 
longer in time and broader in space than any historical form 
of belief, is mightier than any one institution or organiz- 
ation it includes." Holmes, Oliver Wendell, "Over tha Tea- 
cups," The Breakfast-Table Series, Boston and New York, 
MDCCCCIX, 890 pe 

See also Letters to. the Honorable Mr. Justice Blackstone 
by Philip Furneaux, London, T. Cadell, MDCCLXX. “Religious 
and civil liberty have reciprocal influence in producing and 
supporting one another." P. 149. 

ivosauLe.1s in place to mention that the phrase “Hebraic 
mortar cemented the Foundations ofAmerican Democracy" quoted 
by many scholars and attributed to Lecky, is not found in any 
of his writings. Some have erroneously stated that President 
Calvin Coolidge quoted that phrase from Lecky's writings. 
Coolidge merely states that it may have been Lecky who wrote 
that phrase. The writer, after careful study, is certain 
that the above quotation was never made by Lecky. 


130. Lecky, W. E. H., Rationalism in Europe, London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1910, Vol. Il, pp. 281-283; cf. 
Masserman and Baker, op. cit., p. 108. 

131. Witt, Louis, "Judaism And Democracy," Popular 
Studies in Judaism, #11, The Tract Commission, eee 
moe, 

132. "And now as Joshua having reasoned with his people 
a little before he died, in Josh. 24, (26,27) took a great 


stone, and set it up, and said unto all the people, Behold, 
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comes from the same source, the Old Testament. 

The spirit embodied in the Scriptures found expression 
in other ways. Inscribed on the Liberty Bell is the biblic- 
al verse: "Proclaim Liberty throughout the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof"? °°. a biblical motto which has 
since been one of the pillars - if not the main pillar - 
of our constitutional democracy. Yale University immortal- 
ized the Hebrew expression "Urim V'tummim"DON) D*V1K 
as its theological and educational emblem, commemorating 
the decorative and ceremonial breast-plate worn by the Jew- 
ish high-priest during special occasions of sacrificial ser- 
vices. Columbia University has chosen the Hebrew Tetra- 
grammatan nan? as its emblem. Hebrew inscriptions 


are also engraved on the walls of Yale and New York Univer- 


sity libraries. 


132. Cont'd. 
this stone shall be a witness unto you, lest ye deny your 
God. Thus we have been this day setting up a stone, even 
an Ebenezer among you." Mather, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 96. 


133. Leviticus, 25:10. 

A great deal of our legal procedure is taken from the 
Scriptures and the Talmud. Thus we find in the United States 
Supreme Court, just as was the custom with the Sanhedrin, 
the junior justice votes first and the senior last so as not 
to be influenced by age or tenure. 
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Chapter VI 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


We have already touched upon the Hebraic influences up- 
on the moral, legislative and political early American life. 
We shall now discuss briefly the influence of the Bible upon 


154 literature?” and vernaculanie 3 


the English language, 
For centuries the Bible has been the most ppular book. 
Unlike any other book, the Bible was and is constantly read 
and reread. Some people have, by virtue of frequent repeti- 
tious reading of the Bible, committed to memory whole chap- 
ters, even books, in the exact phraseology. Again, up to 
well-nigh in the nineteenth century the Bible was the only 
book that many homes owned. And that book was invariably 
well finger-stained. It is by this means that the knglish 


language and literature acquired so many phrases and idioms” " 


from the Bible??? 159 


- a decided Hebraic influence. 
In his book Mithridstes (1555), Conrad Gesner indicates 
that when Hebrew, as an Oriental language, joined Greek am 
Latin, linguists began to observe it with peculiar interest 
Among scholars it was an irrefutable hypothesis that since 


the Old Testament was written in Hebrew, that tongue must 


254. Powys, op. cit., p. 22. 

135. Gannett and Gosse, op. cit., p. 204. 

136. Gaster, Moses, "The Romance of the Hebrew Alpha- 
bet," The Jewish Library, Edited by Dr. Leo Jung, New York, 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1930, pp- 7-ll. 

137. Smith, L.P., “English Idioms," a for English, 
Tract No. XII, Oxford Clarendon Press, 1925, p. 24. 

138. Booth, H.K., The Background of the Bible, New York, 


Charles Scribner and Sons, 1 > pe <60. 
139. "...long before these nations had ever dreamed of 
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‘have been the earliest of mankind; that by philological 
analysis Hebrew was the wotren language whence all living 
languages sprang, "a theory which has found adherents down 
to Gesenius in recent times. "14° This theory, though 
questioned today, was firmly held by scholars to a compara- 
tively late date. W. L. Roy, in the Introduction to his 
Hebrew Dictionary, writes: "Hebrew is the original language, 
neither improved nor diminished by foreign idioms...It was 
the language of Eber, from whom it derived its name; and 
was, we presume, the only language spoken before the deluge. 
Hence 'the whole earth was one language and one dialect! 
(Gen. 9,1). The names of men, beasts, birds, and other ani- 
mals, as well as of many ancient cities, towns, and nations, 
are, in general, purely Hebrew, and do not appear to have 
been adopted from any other, or more primitive language; 
while, at the same time, it is worthy of remark, the various 
languages of the present day, wholly differing from each 
other, have many words of Hebrew derivation in them, retain- 
ed as so many relics and evidences of their origin. The 


Arabic, Syriac, Chaldeec and Ethiopic, are evidently dialects 


139. Cont'd. 
writing their own language with the equally strange Latin 
alphabet. And all this was made possible because the Jews 
everywhere used their own Hebrew alphabet." Gaster, op.cit., 

mess 
: 140. Reck, H. Th., A History of Classical Philology, 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1911, pp. 398-3599. 

"Indeed there have been found maintainers of a theory, 
that the modern Tuscan dialect was the language of Etruria, 
while others hold that Etrurian was descended from the Ar- 
menian, both which languages are then affiliated on Hebrew, 
as the usual terminus in quo of the old school of philo- 
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of the Hebrew; and although they are sometimes referred to 
for the root of some Hebrew noun; it is merely because the 
Hebrew root is not met with in the few Hebrew writings 

extant: and the use of the word may be partially gathered 


from these cognate dialects i.e. where an obscurity rests 


upon the sense." 141 


Roy adds that Hebrew has also been studied because it 
is the most comprehensive of all languages. He cites many 
authorities who share this opinion. After a lengthy treat- 
ment he concludes that the Bible "can never be understood, 
unless through the medium of the language in which it was 


originally written, and the spirit by which it was dicta- 
pede tto* 


140. Cont'd. 
logies." Atkinson, Robert, The Italian Language, Dublin, 
Hodges, Smith and Co., 1868, p. 12. 

141. Roy, op. cit., Introduction. 

142. Roy, bia, pe 755. 

"There is another inducement to the study of Hebrew, 
not merely because it is the original; but because it is the 
most comprehensive of all languages - Chrypostom, Austin, 
Origen, Jerome, Bochert, Heidigger, Selden, and Buxtorf, are 
of this opinion. It abounds in the aptest etymologies and 
roots of the names both of men and things: in it the names 
of brutes, their nature and properties, are more significant- 
ly and accurately expressed than in any other known language 
in the world. Its words are concise, yet expressive; derived 
from a small number of roots, yet without the studied and 
artificial composition of the Greek and Roman languages; the 
words follow each other in any easy and natural order with- 
out intricacy or transposition; and above all, it has the 
happiest and richest fecundity in its verbs, from the variety 
and sufficiency of its conjugations; by means of which all 
the variety of significations, into which it is possible for 
a verb to be branched out, are expressed with a very small 
variation, either of points, or of a letter or two, which, 
in any other language, cannot be done without circumlocution. 
In a word, this language is said to be so concise, yet sig- 
nificant - so pathetic, yet free from lightness or bombast - 


143 
According to Gaster, we may rightly assume that we 
144 
have,in our ancient Hebrew Alphabet, "the oldest and at 


the same time the alphabet to which modern civilization 
145 146 
and progress owe their source." Nations throughout 


Europe, argues Gaster, have made the Hebrew alphabet 
"a vehicle of civilization, a means of poetic develop- 


ment, an assistance towards the interpretation of the 
147 
Bible, @ promoter of commercial transactions." 


142. Cont'd. 
as of all others to approach nearest to the language of 
spirits, who need no words to convey their ideas to each 
other.” Todas, De 735. 

143. “The origin of the alphabet is to be sought, with 
a greater degree of success, among the Jews than among the 
Phoenicians or other peoples of the Semitic race." Gaster, 
op. cit., pe Ler 

144, "...d4rabic, in its oldest form represented nothe 
ing else but an adaptation of that Hebrew writing in a 
more cursive form. The Arabs, then, through the means of 
the Hebrew alphabet, got their alphabet and, with it, their 
written literature... For reasons of their own, then, the 
Greeks employed the Hebrew alphabet to express in writing 
their own language." Ibid., pp. 15-16. 

"The Syriac letters differ by far from those which 
today are held to be Syriac, and which approach more nearly 
the Hebrew types. We have the ancient inscription of Syriac 
letters, in which God is called Malach Belum on the same 
stone dug up at Rome, and explained in a collection of 
ancient inscriptions translated into Greek.” Essay on the 
Lord's Prayer in Nearly All the Languages of the World, 
Leibnitz, Amsterdam, MDCCXV, William and David Gorens Press, 
ppe 22-30, translated from Latin. Found in Oratio Dominica, 
edited by Joanne Chamberlayno. 

Many scholars accepted Hebrew as the most ancient 
Semitic language. More recently, scholars suggested that 
Arabic preceded Hebrew; others find precedence to either 
Aramaic or Assyrian. However, most Semitists agree that 
the present Semitic languages are dialects of one ancient 
language. For a more philological study see: 

Ieuda, Elieser Ben, Thesaurus Totius Hebraitatis, 
Prolegomena, Jerusalem , 1940, pp. 69-82. 


ef. Harris, Zelig S., A Grammar of the Phoenician Lang- 
uages, American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1956. 


ef. Harris, Zelig S., Development of the Canaanite 
Dialects, American Oriental Society, New Haven, 1959. 


cf. Rabinowitz, A.Z., Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra, the Gram- 
marian (Hebrew), Ahduth, Tel Aviv, 1931. 


eeLOL ssVaenudels 1 Ass okia, The Language of the Pentateuch in its 
Relation to Egyptian , Oxford Univ. Press, London, Vol.1,1904. 
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These projected, long-range influences reached our pre- 
sent day English literature, which is steeped in Scriptures. 
The biblical precepts, injunctions, nobility of thought, and 
matchless eloquence are the source of much that is greatest 
in English literature.14® cCaedmon, often referred to as the 
father of English poetry, won eminence for paraphrasing bib- 
lical tales. TheAnglo-Saxon Chronicle of King Alfred the 
Great was modeled on the Hebrew Chronicles, prefixed by a 
copy of the Decalogue and other verses of the Mosaic Law. 
There is no doubt that an intimate acquaintance with the 
Bible is an excellent preparation for the study of English 
literature. +49 William Shakespeare leaned heavily upon the 
Bible, according to Emerson. "...Hence have sprung much of 
the English language, and half of the English manners; to 
this day the country is biblical; it was these books which 
had transformed Shakespeare's England. "+°° 

Not only are many of Shakespeare's phrases ana similies 
biblical but so are many of the plots of his immortal classics. 

Following are a few of the biblical phrases used by 
Shakespeare: "slanderous as Satan"s "poor as Job"; "as wicked 
as his wife"; "a kissing traitor"; "we are sinners all"; 


"rude am I in speech"s "the penalty of Adam"; "Jacob's staff"; 


145. Gaster, op. cit., p. Il. 
146. Ibid., pp. ene 6. 

1a 7i A DLd., Ds eas 

148. Auerbach, op. cit., p. 4. 


149. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 3595. 

150. Taine, Hippolyte Adolphe, History of English Liter- 
ature, translated by Henri Van Laun, The Nothingham Society, 
New York, Vol. II, p. 446. 


seis ee 


"false as water"s "0 Jepthah, judge of Israel what a treasure 


hadst thou.'' (Hamlet). There are eight different instances 


wherein Shakespeare makes use of the story of Cain and ee 


English classical poetry is likewise studded with bib- 
lical allusions and phrases. John Milton refers to "the 
great task-master"; "Babylonian woe", "cherubim and seraphim"; 
"the sons of morning and fountain of light." The Bible was 
the basis of most of John Milton's major works. He studied 


Hebrew at an early age, probably while still in grammar 


Bchoslisane Milton's Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 


and his poetic paraphrasing of many of the Psalms are a di- 
rect tribute to the biblical influences upon snglish poetry. 
"Milton was much more successful with the Old Testament 


story than with the new. Paradise Lost is an infinitely 


greater work than Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes is 


so great because blind, captive Samson is, in one sense, none 


other than blind John Milton, who had been so great, and had 
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fallen so low. Shelley, Keats, Browning, Tennyson, 


151. Work, Ldgar Whitaker, The Bible in English Liter- 
ature, New York, Fleming and Revel] Co., I917, Chap. 14. 

152. Work, H.W. Ibid... Chap. 14° 

155. Whiting, op. Gite, ps 442% 

154. "I am glad to hear of the progress of theBible 
stories, most beautiful they are, as you say, and I have every 
reason to know - who was taught them, from the very beginning 
of my life almost, by my mother: I hear her voice now repeat- 
ing the tales of Joseph and his brethren, David and Goliath, 
the contest of Hlijah with the priests of Baal; all and every 
available one indeed. ‘here is nothing comparable to them in 
the whole literature of the world; nothing I continue to love 
more." Unpublished letter to Emily Harris written by Brown- 
ing between 1884-1889, found in Autograph Prices Current, 

Vol. I, 1914-1916. 

Browning's acknowledgment of Hebraism is found in his 
own words, "The Hebrew quotations are put in for a purpose 
as a direct acknowledgment that certain doctrines may be found 
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and other great English poets have likewise made the bibli- 
cal influence felt in their verses. Browning's "intellect- 
ual subtlety, the metaphysical minuteness of his argument, 
his fondness for parenthesis, the way in which he pursued 
the absolute while he loaded it into a host of relatives and 
conceived the universal through a multitude of particulars, 
the love he had for remote and unexpected analogies, the 
craft with which his intellect persuaded him that he could 
insert into his poems thoughts illustrating legends and twist- 
ed knots of reasoning which a fine artistic sense would have 
omitted were all Jewish as the Talmua."1°° Shelley had a 
deep affection for the Hebrew spirit and literature. He 
studied especially the Psalms, Book of Job, and Tsatenose” 
In the field of prose, Thomas Hardy might serve as an 
example. His plots are motivated by the Bible; his charac- 
ters bear Old Testament names. Biblical idiomatic prose is 
beautifully imitated in his works. In Far From the Madd - 
ing Crowd, the characters speak the speech of the Scriptures. 
In Jude the Obscure, Bath Sheba speaks the ironic words of 


Hebrew vengeance, "burning for burning", "wound for wound"; 


154. Cont'd. 
in the Old Book which the Concoctus of Novel Schemes of Morals 
put forth as discoveries of their own. I have put those into 
English characters with the proper pronunciation that you may 
see they go properly into English verse." Lieberman, Judith, 
Berlin, Robert Browning and Hebraism, Jerusalem, Azriel Press, 
1934, pp. 1,85. 

155. Brooke, S.A., The Poet of Robert Browning, New 
York, T.Y. Crowell & Co., 1902. 


156. Weaver, B., Toward a Better Understanding of Shelley, 
Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, ° 
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"strife for strife." In The Mayor of Casterbridge, the char- 
acters are strikingly similar to those of the biblical narra- 
tive. 

"All our English literature is saturated with its (the 
Bible's) imagery; reference and echo are everywhere. It 
underlies the pomp of Milton, the vigor of Johnson, the lim- 
pid flow of Wordsworth, the rhythm of Ruskin, the eloquence 
of Macaulay, the severe, swift ease of Arnold, the roll of 
Hooker and Browne, the perfect periods of Dryden, the rugged 
fire of Carlyle, the companionability of Emerson, the clarity 
and repose of DeQuincey, the chastity of Hawthorne, the bold- 
ness of Whittier, the music of Tennyson, the conviction of 
Browning, Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Charles Wesley, Southey, New- 
man, Webster, Froude, and so many, many more answer the tren- 
chant mastery, the polychromatic vividness, the purged and 
exalted, the liquid and pellucid style of the book that bred 


them, "157 


157. Booth, H. K., op. cit., p. 260. 

"...The Bible has exerted a tremendous influence upon 
the spirit, the content, the style, the sentiment, and the 
philosophy of American poetry. There is not a single poet 
who is free from biblical influence. Even Emerson, and Poe, 
and Field, and Whitman, and Riley, and Lanier owe a debt of 
gratitude to biblical nurture. Bryant, first of America's 
great poets, has shown the way to the Bible. Lowell, Holmes 
and Longfellow have trodden upon the path with confidence 
and with frequency, and Whittier may justly be crowned, the 
American Bible Poet." Spitz, Leon, The Bible Jews and Juda- 
ism in American Poetry, New York, Behrman's Jewish Book 
Shop, 25, Pe 6. 
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Chapter VII 
THE VERNACULAR 


The influence of the Hebrew Scriptures penetrated deep- 
ly into our everyday language, although we may not be fully 
aware of this. Since the Bible has found its definite place 
in the English literature, its effect on our vernacular is 
not only self evident but also inevitable. A philological 
examination of our speech finds numerous phrases, the origin 
of which is biblical. The following examples will serve as 
illustration: "As a drop in the bucket" (Isa. 40:15), "a 
land flowing with milk and honey" (Ex. 3:8), "a still, small 
voice" (I Kings 19:12), "the way of all the earth" (Josh. 23; 
14), "the peoples arose as one man" (Judges 20:8), “there is 
nothing new under the sun" (Eccl. 1:9), "tale that is told" 
(Ps. 90:9), “darkness which may be felt" (Ex. 4:21), "vanity 
of vanities" (Eccl. 1:2), "the apple of his eye" (Deut. 32: 
10), "a man after his own heart" (I Sam. 13:14), "how are 
the mighty fallen" (II Sam. 1:25). Whenever we use such 
phrases as “make a covenant with death" (Isa. 1:8), "in the 
sweat of thy face" (Gen. 3:19), we are unconsciously plagiar- 
izing Hebrew Scriptures. When we speak of "way of a man with 
a maid" (Prov. 30:18), or "weak as water” (Ez. 7:17), or in 
despair wonder if there is "balm in Gilead" (Jer. 8:22), we 
are indebted to the Scriptures. Much of our popular wisdom 
comes from the same source, as for example: "put not your 
trust in princes" (Ps. 146:3), "Go to the ant, thou sluggard" 


(Prov. 6:6), "a living dog is better than a dead lion" (Eccl. 
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9:4), "can the Ethiopian change his skin Be the Leopard his 
spots?" (Jer. 13:23), "His hand will be against every man 
and every man's hand against him" (Gen. 26:12), "God will 
provide" (Gen. 22:8), "Let there be light" (Gen. 1:3), 
"Plesh of my flesh" (Gen. 2:23), “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self" (Lev. 19:18), "Man does not live by bread alone" (Deut. 
8:3), "thou art the man" (II Sam. 12:7), "Wine maketh alae 
the heart of man" (Ps. 104:15), "Wisdom is better than 
riches" (Jer. 8:11), "I have escaped with the skin of my 
teeth" (Job 14:20), "A man of knowledge ie eanes strength" 
(Prov. 24:5), “Am I my brother's keeper?" (Genesis 4:19), 
About half of the verses in the book of Psalms have vir- 
tually become +nglish idioms. Almost all the phrases of the 
books of Proverds, Job,Song of Songs, Ecclesiastes and others 
have been domesticated by the English-speaking people. For 
exemple; "a voice cries out in the wilderness"; "the four 
corners of the earth"; “armor of light"; "80 forth 4a might"; 
"cultivate your vineyard"; “longer pian the earth and broader 
than the sea"; "keep the fortress"; "make thy loins strong"; 
’hosen for an inheritance’ ‘ordained of God "as one having 
authority's “Light rises in the darkness; "as the stars of heav- 
en’ “stand in awe}; ‘harbor of love’; white with harvest; "the 
“angels are the reapers’ "the day is at hand! the day is far 
spent's ‘heavy with sleep’ "slept with his fathers} "mindful of 
the covenant"; ‘watch the way "moved with compassion; ‘the 
stranger within thy gates’ ‘bewray not the fugitivé; "the so- 


te of 


journer; ‘great 4s the truth and mighty above all things; a 


Te 


word spoken in due season; ‘mete out’; "appeasé: "the way of the 
wind ‘resting places ‘a righteous tokens ‘restore the pledagé; 
“convenient season; ‘unprofitable servants; "thorn in the flesi; 
"the ransom of a man's life; ‘the way of a fools "vain glory’; 
‘wise in your own counsels} "arrogancy of the proud; "tale- 
bearer, feigned lips; "profane babblings’s "boast not of tomorrow$ 
‘deal treacherously;"as an oak whose leaf fadeth’ "a stubborn 
and rebellious generation; "barren night; "long suffering "as 
a dream of night; "a certain Samaritan’ "the lost sheep’ "the 
tree of 1ifé; "the treasure of immortality; "clean hands; "deep 
waters." 

kvery simile uttered by the prophets found its way into 
the speeches of great American orators as well as into class- 
ical literature. The orations of two of America's great 
orators, Lincoln and Bryant, have been, like sermons, built 
upon the Bible. Both possessed an incommensurable depth of 
religion and knowledge of the biblical text which they uti- 
lized freely. The men of letters and of oratory have, by 
virtue of invoking high imagery, attained classical value. 
Most of this high imagery has its antecedence in the Bible, 
in the Old Testament. 158 

Take away from Lincoln's Gettysburg address the bibli- 
cally flavored words and phrases ..."and much of the solemn 
music has died out forever from this inspiring Battle hymn 


159 
of consecration to the Republic." 6 


158. Meillet, A., “Influence of Hebrew Bible on Euro- 
pean Languages," The yegacd of Israel, edited bykdwyn R.Bevans 
and Charles Singer, Clarendon Press, 1928, p. 474. 

159. Auerbach, op. cit., pp. 95-97. 
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The English literature, developed during the second 


millenium of the common era, has of necessity acquired many 


words from Hebrew as it did from Greek, 1° Latin, French 


and other languages.+°+ Many words of Hebraic origin have 


come into the English language by a circuitous road, through 
Latin, Greek, French and other languages. Following is a 
list of Hebrew words which became a part of the English ver- 


nacular, either directly from the Hebrew or indirectly through 


162 


other languages: Abnet; abbadon; alphabet; air; amen;- ape; 


160. The Hebraic spirit affected in many cases the 
formation of foreign words. The derivation of the word 
"prophet" in Greek is the Hebrew word "Nabi." Similarly, 
when the LXX could not find a word for "angel" or "paradise" 
they went to the Old Testament and adopted the Hebrew conno- 
tations for them, which mean "messenger" and "garden" respect- 
ively. Meillet, op. cit.,. p. 480. 

The same applies to many other words. For example, the 
word "beauty" comes from the French word beau, from Latin 
bellus which is a contraction of benelus; the diminutive 
Benus - another form of bonus meaning good which is derived 
from Gen. 1:14 "And God saw it was very good." McKnight, 
G.N., English Words and their Background, New York, Appleton, 
1923, Soe Pee anna ee 

161. It is interesting to note that most of our current 
best sellers have biblical titles, such as: "Grapes of Wrath," 
"Days of Our Years," "A Peculiar Treasure," "As a Driven Leaf," 
"Joseph and His Brethren," "The Nazarene," "Rebecca," "Native 
Son," "Absolom, Absolom," "My Son, My Son," "By the Rivers of 
Babylon," "Eyeless in Gaza," "Little Foxes," "Sons of the 
Father," "Still Waters," "Mine Inheritance," "Toward Freedom," 
"The Giant Joshua," "Children of God," "The Sun Riseth," "The 
Survivor," "The Voyage," "In Those Days," and "From Many Lands." 

162. The list which the writer compiled is based upon a 
study of the following books: 


Baugh, Albert Croll, A History of the Se Language, 
New York, London, D. Appleton-Century Co., De 

Browne, Henry, Triglot, Dictionary of Scriptural Rep- 
resentative Words in Hebrew, Greek and En Tishees York, 
JomboreeCOs.s Ltd. lool. 


Cockayne, Th.O., Spoon and Sparrow, London, Parker Son 
and Bourn, 1861. 


Emerson, O. F., The History of the English Language, New 
York, Macmillan, 1917. 
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asa; agadah; asphalt; ass; ashkenazim; assidean; arelim; 
abbot; aloes; Aaron; Abel; Abiathar; Abigail; Abner; Abra- 
ham (Abe, Abie, Abram); Adam (Ade, Adaline); Adonis; Amos; 
Anna; Asaph; Asherah; Ashtoreth; Ayisch; Asmodeus. 

Baal; babel; balsam (balm, balmy); base; bath; bedeli- 
um; bedlam; beer; auacont behemoth; bekah; belial; Beth; 
Ben- oni; Bethel; Bethlehem; Bible; Becky; Benjamin (Ben, 
Benny, Benjy); Beulah (Beth, Betty, Bess, Bessy); Baali 
(Bali). 


162. Cont'd. 

Goldberg, I., The Wonder of Words, N.Y., London, D. 
Appleton-Century Co.Inc., 58. 

Greenough, J.B., and Kittredge, G.L.,Words and Their 


Ways in English Speech, New York, Macmillen Co., 1966. 


Hadley, J., A Drief History of the Hee Language, 
(Review by G. L. Kittredge) in “Webster's New International 


Dictionary of the English Language, "Springfield, Mass., G.& 
C. Merriam, 1940. 


Horowitz, Edward, Hebrew Words Used inEnglish, (mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet), 1959. 


Hastings, J., A Jictionary of the Bible, New York, 
C. Scribner's Sons, 1898-1904. 

Hargrave, Basil, Origin and Meanings of Foputse Phrases 
and Names, London, T. Werner Laune, Cliffords, Inc. 

Fennell, Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases, Cambridge, ° ; 
mo WO 


ohnson, Charles F.,=nglish Words, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1891. 

Mencken, H. L., The American Language, New York, A.A. 
Knopf, 1938. 

F. A. March and F. A. March, Jr., March's Thesaurus 
Dictionary, Phila. Historical Publishing Co., 1925, Amplified 
Appendix. 

McKnight, G.H., English Words and Their Background, New 
York, Appleton, 1923. 

Mawson, C., Dictionary of Foreign Terms in English, New 
York, Thomas Crowell Co., l . 

Muller, LE. Max, The Science of Languages, New York, 
Scribner's Sons, 1876. 

Robertson, Stuart, Development of Modern English, New 
York, Prentice Hall, 19354. 

Publication of the Vaad Halashon Haivrit, Jerusalen, 

1923-1940. 


Roy, W. L., op. cit. 
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Cabal (Cabalah); camel; cane (canon, canyon, cannon) ; 
cab; capers; carmine (crimson); cask; cassia; chine; chiton; 
chivun; cherub (cherubim); cider; cinnamon; cumnin;corban; 
Cohen; cornet; cost; cotton; cover; cypress; Caleb; Carmel; 
Canaan. 

Dagger; davet; delta; date; dob; Damask; Dan; Daniel; 
David (Dave, Davy); Deborah (Debby, Deb) « 

Easel; earnest; ebony; elephant; embalm; emerald; 
ephod; Eli (Eliash, Elihu); El; Eliezer (Eleazar); Elijah; 
Eliphalet; Elisha; “liza (Liza, Lizzy); Eden; Elizabeth; 
Emanuel; Enoch; Esther (Essie); Eve; Evelina (Eveline) ; 


Evelyn; Ezra; Ethan; Europe. 


Gauze; gerah; gonof; gun; Gehenna; Gemorah; Gideon; 
Gopher; Gabriel; (Gab, Gabriella, Gabrielle); Gamaliel; Gail 
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162. Cont'd. 


Reck, H. The, Ope CLs 

Strong, Lageman and Wheeler, Introduction to the Study 
of the History of Language, University Press, 1900. 

chiaparelli, &., stronomy in the Old Testament, Ox- 
ford, 1905. 

Smith, L. P., English Idioms, op. cit. 

Skeat , W. W., An Et ological Dpictionar of the English 
Language, New Edition, Serer Clarendon, 1910. 

Ser jeantson, M.S., A History of Foreign Words in English, 
New York, Dutton, 1956. 

Ward, A.L., A Dictionar of Quotations, New York, Thomas 
Y. Crowel} Co., 1 ° 

Weekley, E.-, Etymo logical Dictionary of Modern English, 
London, J. Murray, ° 

Whitney, ven geae and the Study of Languages, London, 
N. Truber & Son, 1 6. 

Zangwill, Israel, Selected Works, Philadelphia, wish 
Publication Society of America, 1938. 
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Harass; hin; horn; hyssop; Halahah; Hallelujah; 
Hanukkah; Hassidism; Hannah; Haman; Hephzibah; Hittite; 
Hesther; Hezekiah; Hosanna; Hosea; Huldah. 

Ichabod; Ira; lsaac (Ike, Ikey); Isaiah; Ish; Israel. 

Jacket; Jew-fish; jockey; jot; jubilee; jug; Jabez; 
Jairus; Jehu; Jehovah; Jacob; Jack (Jacky); James, (Jem, 
Jemmy, Jim, Jimmy); Jerusalem; Japheth; Jared; Jasper; Je- 
mima; Jeremiad; Jeremigh (Jerry); Jesus (Jesse); Jezebel; 
Joab; Job; Joel; John (Joan, Johnny, Johanna, Joanna); 
Jonathan; Jordan; Joseph; Josephine; Josepha (Jo, Jozy, 
Pheny, Joyce); Joshua; Josiah (Josias); Judah; Juddy. 

Kaddish; Kadosh; Kehillah; kosher; Katherine (Kathryn, 
Catherine, Kate, Kit, Kitty); Kezia (cassia). 

Lamp; laudanum; leviathan; lot ; Laban; Lo-ami; Lazarus; 
Leah; Leila; (leilah); Lemvel; Lena; Levi; Libby; Lisa; 
Lilith. 

Machine; malta; manna; marionette; maudlin; megillah; 
metal; meribah; Mishna; Mishpaha; Mitzvah; moloch; myrrh; 
Magdaline; Malachi; Morah; Manuel; Mary; Maud; Maude; Maun; 
May; Micah; Michael (Mike, Micky); Mina (Minna, Minnie); 
Miriam. 

Naaman; nabi; nard; navy; nitre; Nabley; Nazarite; 
Nahum; Nancy (Nance); Naomi; Nathan; Nathaniel; Noah. 

Omer; ophanim; opium; Obadiah. 

Pilpul; pisgah; psaltery; paschal; Pharisee; Passover; 
Phineias. 

Rabbi, race, racket; ruach; Reuel; Rachel; Rebecca; 


Reba; Reuben; Ruth. 


Saar 


Sack; sacket; satchel; sapphire; sash; scallion; salem; 
selah; Seder; shekel; shibboleth; shiggaieon; shilah; shittah; 
sheriff; shlemihl; simony; shadrach; sodomy; sow (seed); 
sugar; sycamore; saba; sheva; Sheba; sabbatical; steer; 
Salome; Satan; Sephardim; Seraph; Seraphim; Seth; Shekinah; 
Sheol; Samscn (Sampson); Samuel; Sara (Sarah); Saul; Simeon; 
(Sim, Simon); Solomon; Sion; Sopha; Susan (Susanna, Susannah). 

Teraphuis; tiqua; tunic; turtur; tympasum (tumbrel); 
Teraphim; Thumim; Tyre; Thomas; Tobiah (Tobias, Toby); 
Tszaddik. 

Utica; Uriah; Uriel; Urim; Uz. 

Vermillion. 

Wine. 

Zebedee; Zechariah; Zachariah; Zach; Zachary; Zebina; 
Zion; Zany. 

The following are some cities and towns in the United 
States with Hebrew names or derivatives: 

ALABAMA 


Eden, Goshen, Jordan, Mount Olive, Mount Hebron, Rehoboth, 
Shiloh, Uriah. 


ARIZONA 

kden, Jacob Lake. 
ARKANSAS 

Canaan, Gamaliel,Goshen, Heth, Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Jordan, Mount Judea , Mount Olive, Mount Levi, Nimrod, 
Palestine, Shiloh, Zion. 


CALIFORNIA 
Adams Lake, Goshen, Isaiah, Mount Hebron. 
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COLORADO 
Adams City, Beulah, 
CONNECTICUT 


Bethel, Bethlehem, Canaan, East Canaan, Goshen, Lebanon, 
Mount Carmel. 


DELAWARE 

Bethel, Rehoboth Beach. 
FLORIDA 

Shiloh. 
GEORGIA 


Bethlehem, Hephzibah, Lebanon, Mount Zion, Pisgah, 
Rebecca, Sarah. 


IDAHO 
Eden, Joseph. 
ILLINOIS 


Hanna City,Hebron, Herod, Jacob, Lebanon, Mount Olive, 
Mount Zion, New Salem, Palestine, Salem, Zion. 


INDIANA 


Bethlehem, Canaan,Goshen, Hebron, Mariah Hill, New Salem, 
Zionsville. 


IOWA 
Jordan, Mount Zion, Pisgah. 
KANSAS 
Ada, Bethel, Beulah, Lebanon, 
KENTUCKY 
Anna, Asa, Bethel, Bethlehem, Beulah Heights, Eve, Gamaliel, 
Goshen, Hannah, Hebron,Jacobs, Mount Hermon, Mount Pisgah, 
Mount Salem, Naomi, Nazareth, Ruth, Salem, Sarah, Saul, Sinai, 
Zachariah, Zion Station. 
LOUISIANA 


Esther, Estherwood, Gilead, Mount Lebanon. 


Sas ee 


MAINE 


Canaan, Gilead, Hebron, Hermon, Sabbathday Lake, Salem, 
West Bethel. 


MARYLAND 

Bethlehem, Hebron, Pisgah, Rehobeth, Salem. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Goshen, Hebronville, New Salem, Rehoboth, Salem. 
MICHIGAN 


Ada, Beulah, East Jordan, Eden, Edenville, Jacobsville, | 
Nazareth, Ruth, Salem. 


MINNESOTA 
Ada, Bethel, Jacobson, Jordan, Mizpah. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Beulah, Canaan, Ebenezer, Eden, Goshen Springs, New 
Hebron, Ruth, Sarah. 


MISSOURI 


Bethel, Beulah, Elijah, Esther, Hanna, Ira, Ishmael, 
Jericho,Jordan, Mount Moriah, North Salem, Salem, Zion. 


MONTANA 

Eden, Jordan, Judith Gap, Mizpah, Nimrod. 
NEBRASKA 

Eli, Gilead, Hebron, Lebanon, Salem, Tobias. 
NEVADA 

Ruth. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Bethlehem, Canaan, Hebron, Lebanon, Salem. 
NEW JERSEY 


Adamston, Goshen, Jobstown, Mizpah, Mount Ephraim, Salem, 
Shiloh, Zion. 
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NEW MEXICO 

Jordan, Moses, Rehoboth, Salem. 
NEW YORK 

Adam Center, Bethel, Canaan, Gabriels, Goshen, Ira, 
Jericho, Jordan, Jordanville, Moriasah,Moriah Center, Mount 
Sinai, Sabbath Day Point, Salem, Samsonville. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Abner, Bertha, Bethel, Eleazer, Mount Gilead, Mount 
Zion, Nazareth, Pisgah Forest, Ruth, Shiloh, Zionville. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Beulah, Hebron. 
OHIO 

Bethel, Goshen, Hebron, Ira, Jacobsburg, Jerusalem, 
Lebanon, Mount Ephraim, Mount Gilead, Palestine, Salem, 
Shiloh. 
OK LAHOMA 

Bethel, Harmon, Hanna, Pharoah. 


OREGON 


Beulah, Goshen Lane, Jordan Valley, Joseph, Lebanon, 
Salem. ; 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Adah, Bethel, Bethlehem, Galilee, Jacobs Creek, Jordan, 
Mount Bethel, Mount Lebanon, Nazareth, New Galilee, South 
Canaan, Zion Grove, Zionhill, Zionsville. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

New Zion, Ora, Salem. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Salem. 
TENNESSEE 

Bethel, Bethel Springs, Daniels Landing, Lebanon. 
TEXAS 


Abram, Arah, Hebron, Ira, Jericho, Jonah, Joshua, 
Nazareth, Palestine. 
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UTAH 


Abraham, Adamsville, Ephraim, Goshen, Joseph, Moab, 
Salem. 


VERMONT 

Bethel, Jericho. 
VIRGINIA 

Beulahville, Daniel, Daniel Town, David, Goshen, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Nimrod Hall, Rehoboth, Ruth, Salem, Sampsons Wharf, 
Sarah, Shiloh, Zion. 
WASHINGTON 

Selah. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Abraham, Big Isaac, Canaan, Daniel, Glen Daniel, Hebron, 
Hepzibah, Job, Jordan, Jordan River, Josephs Mills, Mount 
Zion, Pisgah, Rachel,Salem, Sarah Ann. 
WISCONSIN 


Abrams, Boaz, Ephraim, Glenbeulah, Lake Beulah, Lebanon, 
Salem. 


WYOMING 
Beulah, Daniel. 
We have thus seen to what degree the Bible, Hebraic 
legislation and polity, monotheism and morality have in- 
fluenced the English-speaking people, their literature, 


oratory, vernacular, philosophy of life and way of living. 18° 


163. Today the Palestinian air is ringing with Hebrew 
verse and phraseology and the native plucks the oranges and 
dates, gathers harvest and goes about his daily work with 
Hebrew as the only medium of expression. The following stanza 
by the Hebrew poet, Shimanowitz, expresses beautifully the 
meaning of Hebrew to the student, scholar and worker in 
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These facts are preliminary to our study of the forthcoming 


statistical research of "Hebrew, Its Present Status in Amer- 
164 
ican Higher Education." 


1602.Cont:'d,. 

modern Palestine: 
"Oh tongue of my muse, thou Hebrew of old, 
We are one in the blood indivisible twin, 
Worlds long forgotten in both of us spin, 
Ancient of stock and abandoned of kin, 
Mysterious echoes of ages untold.”® 


164. Regarding the teaching of Modern Hebrew in New 
York Public High Schools, see Katsh, Abraham I., “Horaat 
Haivrit B'vate Hasefer Haamerikaim,” Hadoar. 19:4 (891) 
52-55, November 25, 1938. 
Haskpoat Hatanah al Eahayim Beamerica,” Hatzofeh, Tel 
Aviv, Palestine, 28.7. 1939. 

cf. Lewittes, Mordecai H., Hebrew Enters New York High 
Schools, The Menorah Journal, Vol. XXVI, April-June, 1938, 
NOs Le 3 

cf. Lapson, Judah, A Decade of Hebrew in the High Schools 
of New York City, N. Y., Reprinted from Jewish Education, Vol. 
15, No. l. 
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Chapter VIII 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF HEBREW IN AMERICAN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


We have traced the influence of Hebrew upon early Ameri- 
can life and we observed its popularity among early American 
Educators. But has this zeal for the "holy tongue” continued 
to prevail? We know that the zeal for Hebrew was to some 
extent lost in America's march toward materialistic progress. 
However, in the last decade the interest in Hebrew has become 
rekindled. Hebrew is again taking its rightful place among 
"living languages.” Many High Schools are offering it in 
their curricula. Enrollment among students for Hebrew courses 
is growing steadily. Hebrew is coming back to its own. 

In view of the rekindled interest in Hebrew, what is 
the attitude of college administrators toward the language? 

To what extent is Hebrew offered and studied in the institu- 
tions of higher Education? In attempting to answer these 
questions the writer solicited, through the use of a question-= 
naire, every college and university in the United States and 
its Possessions. The present study is based upon the replies 
received. 

A. Acceptance of Hebrew as Entrance Requirement. 

In the Educational Directory for the year 1940, issued 
by the United States Office of Education, are listed 1699 , 
institutions of higher education. Among these are 435 Junior 
Colleges, giving a two-year course above high-school, which 
were not solicited by the writer for the present study. 


This leaves a total of 1264 colleges, universities and 


ea oe 


professional schools to whom we sent the questionnaire with 
the following queries: 


1) Do you accept the Hebrew language as 
fulfilling college entrance requirements? 


Yes No 
2) If yes, kindly indicate 
one year 
two years 
three years 
3) Is Hebrew offered in your curriculum? 
a. Liberal Arts College 
b. Theological School 
ce. Graduate School 
4) How many years of Hebrew are offered in your school? 
one year 
two years 
three years 
four years 
Graduate School 

Five hundred and sixty-one replies were received (44.3 
percent) from the total number solicited. 

Statistically, this is considered a good sampling, 
particularly since the replies cover all but one state in 
the Union, including the District of Columbia and two of the 
Possessions, Hawaii and Alaska. (The missing State is the 
smallest in population of all the States and has but one 
University.) Not only is every State, save one, represented 
but every section of the country is almost proportionately 
included in the answers to the questionnaire. 


The types of schools entering this study include approxi- 


mately every general kind of school system. Among them are 
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state supported, municipal supported, privately endowed 

and church supported institutions. Denominationally, this 
study includes 172 Protestant schools, 56 Roman Catholic 
schools, 20 Negro institutions, both Catholic and Protestant, 
and 3 Jewish schools. The aforementioned racial and denom- 
inational schools total 252, leaving a balance of 309 city, 
state and vrivately endowed iustitutions. Denominations 


other than those mentioned includes; 


Adventist Methodist 

Adventist Christian Church Mennonite 

Baptist Moravian 

Brethern Mormon 
Congregational Negro 

Church of Christ Nazarene 

Christian Reformed Protestant Episcopal 
Disciples Presbyterian 
Evangelical Roman Catholic 
Society of Friends Reformed 

Jesuit Seventh Day Adventist 
Jewish. United Brethern 
Lutheran Wesleyan Methodist 


The replies to the questionnaire are alphabetically 
tabulated in five divisions; 1. 148 cetvene (el 
2. 252 Colleges, 3. 50 Theological Schools, 4. 90 
Teachers Colleges, and 5. 21 Professional (Industrial) 
Schools. 

The study is divided into twenty tables classifying 


the replies to the questionnaire, 


165. It is to be noted that when we speak of a 
University, we include Liberal Arts Colleges as well as 
professional and educational schools under its wings. 


Question 1 


The following schools replied in the affirmative to our 


question; Do you accept the Hebrew language as fulfilling 


college entrance requirements? 


1. Universities 


American Univ. 
Baylor U. 
Boston U. 
Brown U. 
Butler U. 
+*Cotumbia U. 
Drake U. 
Duke U. 
Duquesne U, 
Emory U. 

*Fordham U. 
George Washington U. 
Gonzaga U. 

x<tHarvard U. 
Indiana U. 
John Brown U. 
John Carroll U. 
Kent State U. 
Lehigh U. 
Lincoln Memorial U. 
Long Island U. 
Louisiana State U. 
Mercer U. 
Miami U. 
Montana State U. 
Mun. U. of Omaha 
Municipal U. 
Neb. Wesleyan U. 
New York U. 
Ohio State U. 
Oklahoma City U. 
Ottawa U,. 
Purdue U. 

“St. John's U. 
Southern Meth. U. 
Taylor U. 

Tulane U. of La. 
Univ. of Akron 
U. of Arizona 

U. of Arkansas 
Us of: Buffalo 

U. of Dayton 

U. of Denver 

U. of Dubuque 

U. of Florida 

U. of Louisville 


Washington, D. C. 
Waco, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. lI. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New York, N.Y. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Durham, S. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Siloan Springs, Ark. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Kent , 0O. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Harrogate, Tenn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Macon Ga. 

Oxford, 0O. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

New York, N.Y. 
Columbus, O. 
Oklahoma City, Okl. 
Ottawa, Kan, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Upland, Ind. 

New Crleans, la. 
Akron, 0O. 

Tucson, Ariz. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Duffalo, N.Y. 
Dayton, 0. 
Denver, Col. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Louisville, Ky. 


TABLE I A (Cont'd) 
1, Universities (Cont'd) 
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Maine 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
New Hamp. 
N. Dakota 
of Notre Dame 
Oregon 
Portland 
Sel. 
Tennessee 
the South 
Wash. 

of Wisconsin 
(lacking identity) 
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2. Colleges 


Allegheny Col. 
Antioch C,. 

Ashland C,. 

Atlantic Chr. C. 
Augsburg C. 
Augustana C. 

Aurora C. 

Beaver C. 

Beloit C. 

Blue Mountains C. 
Bridgewater C, 
Brooklyn, C. 

Carroll C. 

C. of St. Thomas 
Gusot thesCitycof aN. WY. 
C. of Wooster 
Colorado State C. 
Cornell C. 

Dana C,. 

Davis and Elkins C. 
Duchesne C. 

Elmhurst Cc. 

Eiton.C, 

Flor. Southern C,. 
Franklin and Marshall 
Fresno St. C. 

George Williams C. 
Gaucher C, 
Greenville C. 
Gustavus Adolphus C, 


xvitHarvaerd C,. 


Hillside C, 
Hobart C, 
Houghton C. 
Hunter C, 


Orono, Maine 
College Park, Md. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
University, Miss. 
Durham, N.H. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Vermillion, S. D. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Madison, Wis. 


Meadville, Pa. 
Yellow Springs, O. 
Ashland, 0. 
Wilson, N. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Beloit, Wis. 

Blue Mts., Miss. 
Bridgewater, Va. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Helena, Mon. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 
Wooster, 0. 

Fort Collins, Col. 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Blair, Neb. 
Elkins, W. Va. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Elmhurst, 111. 
Elon, Nee Ge 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Greenville, I1l. 
St. Peter, Minn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Hillside, Mich. 
Geneva, N.Y. 
Houghton, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
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TABLE I A (Cont'd) 


2. Colleges (Cont'd) 


Huntington C. 
Huron C, 

Tllinois C. 
Jefferson St. C. 
Juniata C. 

La Verne C, 
Lenoir Rhyne C. 
Lindenwood C. 
Madison C, 
Manhattan C. 
Marywood C. 
Monmouth C. 
Northwest Nazarene C. 
Oberlin C, 

Olivet C. 
Otterbein C. 
Pacific Union C. 
Park C, 

Penti,. 0b. Ce 
Queens C. 
Radcliff Cc. 

Reed C. 

Rockhurst C. 
Russell Sage C. 
Rust C. 

St. Ambrose C. 
St. Anselm's C, 
St. John's C. 

St. Joseph's C. 
St. Mary's C. of Calif. 
St. Mary's C. 

St. Mary's C. 

St. Norbert C. 
Ste Ulett, c. 

St. Xavier C,. 
Sarah Lawrence C, 
San Diego C. 
Seattle Pacific C. 
Seton Hall C. 
Sioux Falls C. 
State C. for Colored Students 
State C. of Wash. 
Sterling C. 
Talladega C. 
Texas Wesleyan C. 
Trinity? Cc, 

Union C. 

Union C. 

Upsala C, 
Waynesburg C. 
Western C. 
Western Md. C. 
Westminster C. 


Huntington, Ind. 
Huron, S. D. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Dover, Del. 
Huntington, Pa. 

La Verne, Cal. 
Hickory, N.C. 

St. Charles, Mo. 
Madison Col., Tenn. 
New York, N-Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Monmouth, I11l. 
Nampa, Idaho 
Oberlin, O. 
Olivet, Mich. 
Westerville, 0O. 
Anguin, Cal. 
Parkville, Mo. 
Phitda., Pa. 
Flushing, N.Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Troy, N. Y. 

Holly Springs, Miss. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Manchester, N.H. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

St. Mary's 

Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Winona, Minn, 

West De Pere, Wis. 
Northfield, Minn. 
Chicago, 111. 

So. Orange, N.Jd. 
San Diego, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 

So. Orange, N.Jd. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Dover, Del. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Sterling, Kan. 
Talladega Ala. 

Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Barbourville, Ky. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
East Orange, N.Jd. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
Oxford, Ohio 
Westminster, Md. 
New Wilmington, Pa. 


Be dy ces 
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2. Colleges (Cont'd) 


Wheaton C. Wheaton, Ill. 
William Jewell C. Liberty, Mo. 
Williams C. Williamstown, Mass. 
Yeshiva C. New York, N.Y. 
Youngstown C. Youngstown, O. 


3. Theological Schools 


Eden Theo. Sem. Webster Groves, Mo. 
Episcopal Theo. Sem. Cambridge, Mass. 
Evang. Luther, Theo. Sem. Thiensville, Wis. 
Hartford Sem. Found. Hartford, Conn. 
Louisville.Presb. Sem. Louisville, Ky. 
Princeton Theo. Sem. Princeton, N.d. 

St. Charles Sen. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seabury Western Theo. Sem. Evanston, I1l. 


4, Teachers Colleges 


Appalachian St. +.C. Boone, N. C. 
Arizona St. T. C. Tempe, Ariz. 
Commonwealth of Mass. Amherst, Mass. 

East Carolina T. C. Greenville, N.C. 
Harris T. C. St. Louis, Mo. 
Illinois St. Norm. C. Normal, Ill. 

Jemes Ormond Wilson T. C. Washington, D. C. 
N.J. State T. C. Montclair, N.J. 
Northeast Mo. St. C. Kirksville, Mo. 
Northern Illinois St. T. C. De Kalb, 111 
Northern Norm. and Ind. C. Aberdeen, S. D. 

San Francisco St. C. San Francisco, Calif. 
Southern St. Norm. Sch. Springfield, S. D. 
State T. C. Bemidji, Minn. 
State T. C. Florence, Ala. 
State T. C,. Indiana, Pa. 

State T. C. Milwaukee, Wis. 
State T. C. Stevens Point, Wis. 
Western Kentucky St. T. C. Bowling Gr., Ky. 
Western Wash. C. of Ed. Bellingham, Wash. 


5. Professional Schools 


Agric. and Mech. C. College Station, Tex. 
Alabama Polyt. Inst. Auburn, Ala. 

Calif. Inst. of Tech. Pasadena, Calif. 
Lewis Inst. Chicago, 1233 

N.Y. State School of Forestry Syracuse, N.Y. 


Southwestern Louisiana Inst. Lafayette, La. 


The 188 schools in Table I A are in the following 


categories: 
5 
Ze 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Universities 
Colleges 
Theological Schools 
Teachers Colleges 


Professional Schools 


61 


20 
6 
188 


The proportion of schools accepting Hebrew of those from 


which replies were received yields a percentage of 33.51, 


However, the picture is more encouraging when we consider 


the next two tables, 


ee 


*) Information received from the Jewish Education Committee 
of New York City. 


**) Three schools failed to identif 
their replies directly on the q 
that follow 
identity." 


y themselves in recording 
uestionnaire, 


In tables 


» such schools will be designated as "lacking 


+) In special cases. 
+) Refers to Columbia College. 
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Table IB lists answers from 78 schools that would accept 


Hebrew as fulfilling ent 


students. 


1. Universities 


Brigham Young U. 
Catholic U. of Amer. 
Clark U. 

De Pauw U. 

Fisk U. 

Friends U. 
Hardine-Simmons U. 
Johnson C. of Smith U. 
Kansas Wesleyan U. 
Loyola U. 

Texas Christian U. 
Chattanooga 
Connecticut 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Richmond 

San Francisco 
U. Santa Clara 
Ohio Wesleyan U. 
Southwestern U. 
Stanford U. 

U. of Toledo 

U. of Virginia 

U. of Wyoming 

U. (Lacking Identity) 


2. Colleges 


Adrian C. 

Albright C. 

Asbury C. 

Bates C. 

Bethel C. 

Central C. 

College of Idaho 
G.mOL. ols Scholastica 
Gc. of Puget Sound 
East Central State Col. 
Eastern Nazarene OF 
Evansville C. 

Goshen C. 

Greensboro C. 
Hartwick C. 

Hood C. 

Keuka College 

Knox College 


rance requirements if it were offered 


TABLE I B 


Provo, Utah 
Washington, D. ©. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Abilene, Tex. 
Charlotte, N. 
Salina, Kan. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Storrs, Conn. 
Lexington, KY. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Richmond, Va. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Santa Clara, Cal. 
Delaware, O- 
Georgetown, Tex. 
Stanford Univ. Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Ce 


Adrian, Mich. 
Reading, Pa. 
Wilmore, Ky. 
Lewiston, Maine 
McKenzie, Tenn. 
Pella, lowa 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Duluth, Minn. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Ada, Okl. 
Wollaston, Mass. 
kvansville, Ill. 
Goshen, Ind. 
Greensboro, N. 
Guilford Col., 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Frederick, Md. 
Keuka Park, N. Y- 
Galesburg, Ill. 


by 


Ze 
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4. 


5. 
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TABLE IB (Cont'd) 


Colleges (Cont'd) 


La Salle C, 
Mount Mercy C. 
Nazareth Cen. 
Nebraska Cent. 
Northland C. 
Rocxford C. 
Rollins C. 
Rosary C. 

St. Mary's C. 
Southwestern C. 
Tufts College 
Union C,. 
Wellesley C. 
Wheaton C. 


Theological Schools 


Johnson Bible College 
Union Theol. Sem. 


Teachers Colleges 


Arkansas St. T. C. 
Commonwealth of Penn. 
Commonwealth of Pa. 

kEast Montana Norm. School 
Fort Hays Kansas St. C. 
Nebraska St. T. C. 
Nebraska State T. C. 
Northeastern St. T. C. 
State Norm. School 

State ‘1s (OF 

State 
State 
State 
West Illinois St. 


C. 


TET oo 


Western State C. of Colorado 


East Central St. Col. 
Professional Schools 
Florida Agricultural C. 


Distribution of Schools: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nazareth, Mich. 
Central City, Neb. 
Ashland, Wis. 
Rockford, 111. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
River Forest, Ill. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Winfield, Kan. 
Medford, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 


Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Conway, Ark. 
Mansfield, Pa. 
Westchester, Pa. 
Billings, Mont. 
Hays, Kan. 
Chadron, Neb. 
Wayne, Neb. 
Tahlequa, Okl. 
New Paltz, N. Y. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Radford, Va. 
Slippery Rock, Fa. 
Macomb, Ill. 
Willimantic, Col. 
Ada, Okl. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


1. Universities 26 
2. Colleges 33 
5. Theological Schools 2 
4. Teachers Colleges 16 
S. Professional Schools 1 


Table I C lists sixty-six schools that have never been 


faced with the problem of accepting Hebrew for entrance 


requirements, and which indicated no policy on the subject. 


1. Universities 


Bucknell U. 

Dakota Wesleyan U. 
Furman U. 

Loyola U. 
Marquette U. 

Ohio U. 

Southern U. 

Temple U. 

U. of Detroit 

U. of Newark 

U. of New Mexico 
U. of Oklahoma 

U. of Texas 
Washington & Lee U. 


2. Colleges 


Barat C. of the S.H. 
Carroll C. 
Catawba C. 

Center C. 

Cc. of Notre Dame 
Colorado C. 
Connecticut C. 
Emerson C. 

Eureka C. 

Flora MacDonald C. 
Florida St.C. 
Franklin ©: ° 

Grove City C. 
Hastings C. 

Iowa State C. 
Towa Wesleyan C. 
Marion C. 

Milton C. 

Mount Mary C. 
Muskingum C. 
North Carolina C. 
Pandolph Macon C. 
Seton Hill C. 
Shorter C. 
Simpson C, 
Skidmore C. 
Ursuline C. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 
Mitchell, S. D. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Atkins, O. 
Scotlandville, La. 
Philedelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, New Jersey 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Norman, Okla. 
Austin, Texas 
Lexington, Va. 


Lake Forest, Ill. 
Waukesha, Wis. 
Salisbury, N.C. 
Danville, Ky. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
New London, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Eureka, Ill. 

Red Springs, N. C. 
Tallahassee, ¥la. 
Franklin, Ind. 

Grove City, Pa. 
Hastings, Neb. 

Ames, Iowa 

Mount Pleasant, lowa 
Marion, Ind. 

Milton, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

New Concord, 0. 
Durham, N. C. 
Ashland, Va. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Rome, Ga. 

Indianola, Lowa 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Cleveland, 0. 


aes «Bees 


Colleges (Cont'd) 


Washington C, 
Wesleyan C, 
Westminster C. 
Wittenberg C, 
Whitworth C, 


Chestertown, Md. 
Macon, Ga, 
Fulton, Mo. 
Springfield, 0. 
Spokane, Wash, 


De Theological Schools 


Chicago Theological Seminary Chicago, I11l. 


Columbia Bible C, 


Columbia, S. C. 


St. Mary's Sem. and Univ. Baltimore, Md. 


4, Teachers Colleges 


East Ay.) ot.. f.0 C. Richmond, Ky. 
Humboltdt St. T. C, Arcata, Calif. 


Iowa State T. C 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Murray State T. C. Murray, Ky. 


N. J. State T. C, 
Northern St, T. C 


Shepheré T. C. 


State Norm. Sch. 
C 


State T, 
State T. C, 


Glassboro, N.Jd. 
Marquette, Mich. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
Farmington, Maine 
Kearny, Neb. 

Lowell, Mass. 


State T. C Mayville, N. D. 
State T. C, Memphis, Tenn, 
Teachers C. of Conn. New Britain, Conn. 


Tuskagee Inst. 


Tuskagee, Ala. 


5. Professional Schools 


Lowell Textile Inst. lowell, Mass, 


Panzer C, 


Polytechnic Inst. 


East Orange, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Distribution of Schools 
wee eet OL echools 


oOo fF WA MO BH 


Universities 14 
Colleges 52 
Theological Schools 5 
Teachers Colleges 14 
Professional Schools 3 
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The following fourteen schoo 
no languaze requirement. 


they would credit Hebr 


2. Colleges 


Ouachita C. 
Piedmont C. 
San Jose S. C. 
Washburn C. 
Whitman C. 


ayo 


TABLE I D 


3. Theological Schools 


sSan Francisco Th. Sem. 


4, Teachers Colleges 


Arizona St. T. ©. 


Ball Sts. 2. G- 


sState Normal Sch. 


“etate T../C. 
sxState T. C. 
eetate fT. GC. 
State T. C. 


5. Professional Schools 


Babson Inst. 


Distribution of Schools: 


2. 
5. 
4, 
5. 


Colleges 
Theological Schools 
Teachers Colleges 


Professional Schools 


TD 


1s replied that they have 
A number of them indicated that 


ew as an elective subject. 


Arkdelphia, Ark. 
Demorest, Ga. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Spokane, Kan. 
Walla Nalla, Wash. 


San Francisco, Calif 


Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
California, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Babson Park, Mass. 


5 
iF 
e 
1 


14 


%) Schools that would accept Hebrew as an elective subject. 


The following fifteen graduate schools replied that 
since they have no connection with undergraduate entrance 


requirements they have no stand on the question of Hebrew. 


TABLE I E 
5. Theological Schools 
Andover Newton Theo. Sem. Newton Centre, Mass. 
Colgate Rochester Div. Sch. Rochester, N. Y. 
C. of the Bible Lexington, Ky. 
Crozer Theo. Sem. Chester, Pa, 
Dropsie C. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Evangelical Theo. Sem. Naperville, I11. 
Garrett Biblical Inst. Evanston, I[1l. 
General Theo. Sem. New York, N. Y. 
Jewish Inst. of Religion New York, N. Y. 
Presb. Theo. Sem. Chicago, Ill. 
St. John's Boston Ecc. Sem. Brighton, Mass. 
Western Theo. Sem. Holland, Mich. 
Western Theo. Sem, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4. Teachers Colleges 
The Bank Street Schools New York, N.Y. 


5. Professional Schools 


Graduate Faculty of Political New York, N.Y. 
and Social Science 


Distribution of Schools: 


3. Theological Schools 13 
4. Teachers Colleges a: 
5. Professional Schools ul 

15 


Tables I D and I E show that some schools which aid 
not answer question 1 in the affirmative are not reacting 
negatively to the question. They are either graduate 
institutions or have no language entrance requirements. 

The names of schools that answered to question 1 in 
the negative and those that have left it unanswered are 


166 
listed in the alphabetical summary of the study. 


—_—_—_—_— 


166. See p.113 ff. 
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Let us now interpret the significance of tadles I A, 
IB, and IC, Table I A reveals that 188 schools (33.51%) 
are accepting Hebrew for admission. But, table I B presents 
78 additional schools that would credit Hebrew if offered by 
students. We therefore add this group to the schools that 
have been accepting Hebrew. Combining the two groups (188 ¢ 
78) we obtain a percentage of 47.23 of schools that do or 
are willing to accept Hebrew. 

This picture however is still incomplete without an in- 
terpretation of the data presentwedintable I C. The sixty-six 
schools listed in this table have indicated neither a positive 
nor negative stand on the question, Were we certain that all 
these schools have a potential positive ruling on accepting 
Hebrew, we could add their number to the 266, making a sum of 
332 or a yield of 59.2% of our sampling. However, since we 
are not certain of such positive reaction, the nearest proba- 
bility is that one-half of that number would accept Hebrew. 
With this assumption, our new sum is 299 or 53.3% of the total 
replies received. 

The writer assumes that the percentage of schools whose 
reply to question 1 was in the negative would have been much 
smaller if these schools were faced with a demand for the 
language. It is a question of supply and demand. The failure 
of schools to accept Hebrew apparently is not inherent in the 


institutions but due to lack of demand. 
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QUESTION 2 
Answers to question 2 in the questionnaire reveal the 
extent to which the Heorew language is accepted for entrance 
requirements, The results are classified in four tables, IIA, 
FIB, LIC, and IID. 
Table II A lists schools that offer entrance credit for 


Hebrew of one year or more. 


TABLE II A 
1. Universities 
Boston Univ. Boston, Mass. 
Brown U. Providence, R. I. 
Butler U. Indianapolis, Ind. 
George Washington U. Washington, D. C. 
Kent St. U. Kent, O. 
#Municipal U. Wichita, Kan. 
New York U. New York, N. Y. 
Ohio Wesleyan U. Deleware, O. 
xOklahoma City U. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Purdue U. Lafayette, Ind. 
U. of Arkansas Fayetteville, Ark. 
U. of Connecticut Storrs, Conn. 
U. of Denver Denver, Col. 
U. of rouisville Louisville, Ky. 
U. of Maine Bangor, Maine 
U. of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minn. 
#xU, of Maryland ; College Pk., Md. 
#0, of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. 


U. of (School lacking identity) 


2. Colleges 


Antioch C. Yellow Springs, 0. 
Augsburg C. Minneapolis, Minn. 
La Verne C. La Verne, Calif. 
Oberlin C. Oberlin, 0. 
Rockhurst C. Kansas City, Mo. 
Sarah Lawrence C. Bronxville, N. Y. 
St. Mary's C. St. Mary's Ccl., Calif. 
#St. Mary's C. Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Southwestern C. Winfield, Kan. 
State C. of Wash. . Pullman, Wash. 
*Waynesburg C. Waynesburg, Pa. 
Westminster C, New Wilmington, Pa. 


3. Theological Schools 


sEden Theo. Sem. Webster Grove, Mo. 
Epise. Theo. School Cambridge, Mass. 
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Theological Schools (Cont'd) 
Hertford Sem. Found. 


*St. Charles Sem. 
Seaoury West Theo. Sem. 


4, Teachers Colleges 
George Williams C. 
James Ormond Wilson T. C. 
Neb. State T. C. 
*Northern Norm. and Indus. Sch. 


San Francisco St. C. 
Western Wash. C. of Ed. 


Distribution of Schools: 


1. Universities 
2. Colleges 
3. Theological Schools 


4, Teachers Colleges 


Hartford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wayne, Neb. 

Aberdeen, S. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Bellingham, Wash. 


One Year Only One Year or More., 


2 19 
e 12 
2 5 
1 6 
fe 42 


It is to be noted that of the 42 schools listed in table 


II A, 35 credit more than one year of Hebrew. 


credit one year only. 


Seven schools 


*) Refers to institutions accepting only one year of Hebrew 


x) Seme as any foreign language 


#vt) Refers to institutions accepting Hebrew as an elective 


Table II B lists schools granting credit for two years 


or more of Hebrew. 


1. Universities 


Baylor Univ. 

Boston U. 

Brown U. 

Butler Dig 

Clark U. 

#De Pauw U. 
xDuke U. 
xDuquesne U. 
“Fisk U. 

George Washington U. 
xGonzaga U. 
xJohn Brown U. 

John Carroll U. 
xLincoln Memorial U. 
xLong Island U. 
xLouisiana St. U. 

Kent St. U. 

“Mercer U. 
«Nebraska Wesleyan U. 

New York U. 

Ohio Wesleyan U. 
xOttawa U. 

Purdue U. 

Southern Meth. U. 
xSouthwestern U. 
xTex. Chris. U. 
Arizona 
of Arkansas 
of Dayton 
Denver 
Louisville 
Maine 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
Notre Dame 
Oregon 
San Francisco 
Santa Clara 
of Washington 


Oo 
ry 
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TABLE II B 


Waco, Tex. 

Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Durham, N. C. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nashville,Tenn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Siloan Springs, Ark. 
Cleveland, 0. 
Harrogate, Tenn. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Kent, O. 

Macon, Ga. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

New York, N. Y. 
Deleware, 0. 
Ottawa, Kan. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Dalles, Tex. 
Georgetown, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Dayton, O. 

Denver, Col. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Bangor, Maine 
College Pk., Md. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
Eugene, Oregon 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Santa Clara, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 


(school, lacking identity) 
(school, lacking identity) 
xU. (school, lacking identity) 


<8 


2. Colleges 


sAloright C. Reading, Pa. 
Antioch C. Yellow Springs, 0. 
*Ashland C. Ashland, O. 


Colleges (Cont'd) 


xAtlantic Chr. C. 
Augsourg C. 

*Augustana C,. 
Aurora C. 

Bates C. 

Beever C, 

*Bethel C. 

Blue Mts. C. 
*Bricgewater C. 

Brooklyn C. 
*Carroll C. 

*C. of Idaho 

*C. of St. Thomas 

*C, of Wooster 

*Dana C. 

*Davis and Elkins C. 

*Duchesne C. 

*Fastern Naz. C. 

+E lmhur st Cc. 

“Elon C. 

*Fla., Southern C. 
Franklin and Marshall 
George Williams C. 

“Greenville C. 

*Guilford C. 
Hartwick C. 
Hobart C. 

Hood C. 

*sHoughton C. 
Hunter C, 
Huntington C. 

Huron C,. 

Juniata C, 

La Verne C. 
*xLenoir Rhine C., 
*Lindenwood C,. 
*Manhattan C, 
*Marywood C. 

Monmouth C, 
*Mount Mercy C. 

Oberlin C. 

Olivet C. 

Pacific Union C. 

Park C., 

Penne Otel. 
*Queens C. 

Reed C,. 

Rockhurst C. 
sRust C. 

*St. Ambrose C, 
St. Mary's C. 
*St. Norbert C. 

*St. Xavier C. 
Sarah Lawrence C, 

*Seattle Pacific C. 
Seton Hall C. 


vas we 


Wilson, N. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sioux Falls, 5, °c. 
Aurora, I11l. 
Lewiston, Maine 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
McKenzie, Tenn. 
Blue Mountains, Miss. 
Bridgewater, Va. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Helena, Mont. 
Caldwell, Idahc 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Wooster, 0. 

Blair, Neb. 
Elkins, W. Va. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Wallaston, Mass. 
Elmhurst, I11l. 
Elon ea, 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Greenville, Ill. 
GuLlpordMc wy, Mio ee. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Frederick,Md. 
Houghton, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Euntington, Ind. 


-huron , SDs 


Huntington, Pa. 

La Verne, Calif. 
Hickory, N. C. 

St. Charles, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Monmouth, 111, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oberlin, O. 
Olivet, Mich. 
Anguin, Calif. 
Parkville, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
Portland, Ore. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Holly Springs, Miss. 
Davenport, Iowa 
St. Mary's College, Calif. 
West De Pere, Wis. 
Chicayo, T1l. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ss. Orange, N. J. 


Colleges (Cont'd) 


xStioux Falls C. 
Southwestern C, 


St. Col. for Colored Students 


Bay C. Cor (Wash. 
Sterling C. 
“Talladega C. 
Texas Wesleyan C. 
Penn St. C. 

Union C. 

Wash. and Jefferson C. 
Western Md. C. 
Westminster C,. 
“William Jewell C. 
Williems C. 
Yeshiva C. 
*Youngstown C. 


3. Theological Schools 


Episcopal Theo. Sch. 
“Evengelical Luth. Theo. Sem. 
Hertford Seminary Found. 
Princeton Theo. Sem. 

Seabury Western Theo. Sem. 
Western Theo. Sen. 


4, Teachers Colleges 
*Appalachian St. JT. Cc. 
*xEast Carolina T. Cc. 
*Fort Hays Kansas T. C. 
“Fresno St. C. 

George Williams C. 
Harris Ts iC. 

J. Ormond Wilson T. C. 
xJefferson St. C. 
Nebraska St. T. C. 
MMe cies fe, Ose 

emis WOU ee) LeU 

San Francisco St. C. 
*xSouthern St. Norm. Sch. 
xState Kg ° (6 e 

State Normal Sch. 
State T. C. 

West. Wash. C. of Ed. 


5. Professional Schools 


“Agricultural and Mech. C. 
*Alabama Polytechnic Ins. 

*Calif. Institute of Tech. 
“Florida Agricultural 


Sloux Falis, o« De 
Winfield, Kan. 
Dover, Del. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Sterling, Ksn. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Forth Worth, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Washington, Pa. 
Westminster, Md. 
New Wilmington, Pa. 
Liberty, Mo. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Youngstown, 0. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Thiensville, Wis. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boone, N. C. 
Greenville, N. C. 
Hays, Kan. 

Fresno, Calif. 
Chiearo, fll. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dover, Del. 

Wayne, Neb. 
Glassboro, N. J. 
Montclair, N. J. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Springfield, S. D. 
Bemidji, Minn. 

New Paltz, N. Y. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Bellingham, Wash. 


College Station, Tex. 
Auburn, Ala. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Beare 


Professional Schools (Cont'd) 


*Lewis Institute Chicago, Ill. 
«New York State C. of Forestry Syracuse, N. Y. 


Distribution of Schools 


Two Years Two Years or Mor 


1. Universities 21 43 
2. Colleges 37 75 
3. Theological Schools 1 6 
4. Teachers Colleges 8 aly 
5. Professional Schools 6 6 

73 147 


Of the 147 schools in table II B, 74 grant credit for two 
years or more of Hebrew. The remaining seventy-three accept two 
years only. The reason that the majority of schools does not 
accept more than two years may be due to the fact that two years 
igs the usual period devoted to any foreign language in high 


schools. 


#) Refers to schools accepting two years only 


Table II C lists schools that indicated acceptance of 
1, 2, 3, years; 2, 3, years; 1, 2, 3, 4, years; 2, 5, 4 years3 
3 years; 3, 4 years; and 4 years of Hebrew. Every school in 
this table accepts 3 years and/or more (or less) of Hebrew. 
Twenty-eight schools have indicated that they require 5 years 


of Hebrew if offered for language requirement. 


TABLE TL e 

1. Universities 

x American Univ. Washington, PD. C. 
Baylor U. Waco, Tex. 

Boston U. Boston, Mass. 
Brown U, Providence, R. I. 
Clark U. Worcester, Mass. 

*Emory U. Atlanta, Ga. 
George Washington U. Washington, D, C. 
John Carroll U. Cleveland, 0. 
Kent St. C. Kent, 0. 

*Lehigh U. Bethlehem, Pa. 
New York U. New York, N. Y. 
Ohio Wesleyan U. Deleware, O. 
Purdue U. Lafayette, Ind. 
Southern Methodist U. Dallas, Tex. 
Tulane U. of La. New Orleans, La. 

*U., of Akron Akron, 0. 

U. of Arizona Tucson, Ariz. 
U. of Arkansas Fayetteville, Ark. 

*U. of Buffalo But ako yan sels 
U. of Connecticut Storrs, Conn. 

U. of Denver Denver, Col. 

*U. of Dubuque : Dubuque, Iowa 
*U. of Florida Gainsville, Fla. 
U, of Kentucky Lexington, Ky. 

U, (of Louisville Louisville, Ky. 
U. of Maine Bangor, Maine 
U. of Minnésota Minneapolis, Minn. 

*U., of New Hampshire Durham, N. H. 

U, of Notre Dame Notre Dame, Ind. 
U. of Oregon Eugene, Ore. 

*U., of Portland Portland, Ore. 

*U., of Tennessee Knoxville, Tenn. 

*U. of the South Sewannee, Tenn. 

*U, of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 

U. (School, lacking identity) 


2. Colleges 


sAlleghany C. Meadville, Pa. 
Antioch C, Yellow Springs, 0. 
*Asbury C. Wilmore, Ky. 


Colleges (Cont'd) 


Augsourg C. 
Aurora C, 
Bates C. 
Beaver C, 

*xBeloit C. 

Blue Mt. C. 
Brooklyn C. 

#C. of the City of N.Y. 

*Cornell C. 
Franklin and Marshall C. 
Hartwick C, 
Hobart C. 

Hood ©, 
Hunter C. 
Huntington C. 
Juniata C. 

*Knox C. 

La Verne C,. 
Madison C, 
Monmouth C. 

xOberlin C, 

Olivet C, 

“Otterbein C. 
Pacific Union C. 
Park C., 

Reed C. 
Rockhurst C. 
Sarah Lawrence C. 

“St. Anselm's C. 

“St. Mary's C. 
Seton Hall C. 
Southwestern C. 
St. C. of Wash. 
Texas Wesleyan C. 

“Trinity C. 

*xUnion C. 

Union C, 

*Upsala C, 
Washinecton and Jefferson C. 
Western Maryland C. 
Williams C. 
Yeshiva C. 


3. Theological Schools 


Episcopal Theo. Sch. 
Hartford Sem. Found. 
Seabury Western Theo, Sem. 


4, Teachers Colleges 


#Arkansas St. T. C. 
George Williams C. 
Harrie 31.) °C. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Lewiston, Maine 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Beloit, Wis. 

Blue Mountains, Miss. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. 

Mount Vernon, Iowa 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
Geneva, N.Y. 
Frederick, Md. 
New York, N.Y. 
Huntington, Ind. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
La Verne, Calif. 
Madison College, 
Monmouth, 111. 
Oberlin, 0. 
Olivet, Mich. 
Westerville, 0. 
Anguin, Calif. 
Parkville, Mo. 
Portland, Ore. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bronxville, N.Y. 
Manchester, N.Y. 
Winona, Minn. 
South Orange, N.Jd. 
Winfield, Kan, 
Pullman, Wash. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Barbourville, Ky. 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
East Orange, N.Jd. 
Washington, Pa. 
Westminster, Md. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Tenn. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Conway, Ark. 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2°90 ve 


Teachers Colleges (Cont'd) 


J. Ormond Wilson T. C. Washington, D. C. 

St. 02. @. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nebraska St, T. C, Wayne, Neb. 
“Northeast Mo. St. T. C. Kirksville, Mo. 

San Francisco S. C. San Francisco, Calif. 
#State T. C. Florence, Ala. 
Western Kentucky St. T. C. Bowling Gr., Kentucky 


5. Professional Schools 


Colorado St. C. Fort Collins, Col. 


Distribution of Schools; 


1. Universities 55 
2. Collezes 45 
3. Theological Schools 5 
4, Teachers Colleges 10 
5. Professional Schools 1 


94 


Some schools answered question 1 in the questionnaire 
in the affirmative, but failed to answer question &. These 
schools, yielding a ‘total of thirty-three, were catalogued 
in table ITI D. 


*) 3 years only of Hebrew accepted 


Table II D lists schools accepting Hebrew but not specifying 


the number of years. 


TABLE 


1. Universities 


+ #Columbia Univ. 

“Fordham U. 

Indiana U. 

Loyola U. 

Montana St. U. 
Onto Pst. Us 

St. Jonna U. 
Taylor U. 

U. of Maryland 

U. of Mississippi 
U. (Municipal) of Omaha 
U. of South Dakota 


2. Colleges 


xx#Goucher Col. 
Gustavus Adolphus C. 
xxHarvard C. 
Northwest Naz. C. 
Piedmont C. 
Radcliffec. 
Russell Sage C. 
St. Joseph's C. Women 
Stoo Lacuc, 
Wheaton C, 


Os Theological Schools 


Concordia Sem. 
Louisville Presb. Sem. 
Princeton Theo. Sem. 


4. Teachers College 


Arizona St. T. C. 
ssxArizona St. T. C. 

Tllinois St. Nor. U. 

Northern Ill. St. T. C. 

StateulsG. 

State roe Cc. 

The Commonwealth of Mass. 

Western Wash. C. of Ed. 


5. Professional Schools 


eR SSO Sa 


Southern Louisianna Inst. 


Leb 


New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Missoula, Mont. 
Columbus, 0. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Upland, Ind. 
College Pk., Md. 
University, Miss. 
Omeha, Neb. 
Vermillion, S. D. 


Baltimore, Md. 
St. Peter, Minn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Nampa, Idaho 
Demorest, Ga. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Troy, N.Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
Northfield, Minn. 
Wheaton, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Princeton, N.Jd. 


Flagstaff, Ariz. 
Tempe, Ariz. 
Normal, I1l. 
DeKalb, Ill. 
Indiana, Pa. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Bellingham, Wash. 


Lafayetts La. 


aOot a 


Distribution of Schools: 


1. Universities 12 
2. Colleges 10 
3. Theological Schools 3 
4, Teachers Colleges 8 
5. Professional Schools 1 

oe 


A word of caution is here at place. The readers must not 


confuse the sum of table I A (188) with the combined sum of 
167 
Dabs TLL AVL (By Obl. ac jana Tied, (38+139+95+3 2). 


x) Information received from the Jewish Education Committee 


«%) In special cases 
a“) As an elective 


+) Refers to Columbia College 


167. In tabulating the replies to question 2, overlapping 
could not be avoided since some schools checked all the cate- 
gories - 1, 2, 3, years. For this reason the combined total 
of schools replying the question 2 is longer than those which 
replied to question l. 
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Now for a brief summary of our findings. 

The total of 188 schools accepting Hebrew as an entrance 
language requirement does not include Table I B and I C, schools 
indicating that they would offer credit upon request of students. 
Of these 188 schools only 7 confine the limits of credit to one 
year, (Table II A). One hundred and forty-seven (147) schools 
grant credit for two years or more. This (without knowing the 
requirements of the schools) shows a percentage of 77.56 % of 
schools granting credit for two years. Table II C reveals that 
94 schools are accepting three and more years of Hebrew. This 
number, compared with the total number 188 yields fifty per cent. 
In other words, nearly half of the schools accepting Hebrew for 
credit accept three years of the language. Our findings show 
the following percentages: 


a) Schools failing to specify extent of credit 170. 
for Hebrew 


b) Schools accepting credit for only one year Rep be 


c) Schools accepting credit for two years 78.19 % 
(and more ) 


ad) Schools accepting credit for three years 50.00 % 
(and more) 
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QUESTION III 


Hebrew in the Curriculum. 

Question 5 and 4 in the Questionnaire pertain to schools 
of higher education in the United States that offer Hebrew as 
a language in their curricula, It is to be noted that not all 
schools accepting Fannen fot admission would necessarily offer 
the language in their curricula (and in some instances vice- 
versa), This would be particulary true of schools offering 
specialized courses, such as engineering and dentistry. 

Question 3, which reads: "Is Hebrew offered in your 
curriculum?" specifies under heading a, b, c, the departments 
in which the language is offered. Schools offering Hebrew in 
any department are listed in table III A, a total of 123, or 
21.92 % of the schools included in our study. More than one- 
fifth of the schools of higher education in the United States 


offer the Hebrew language in their curricula, judging from the 


replies we received. 


Schools offering Hebrew courses in any department, 


TABLE III A 

1. Universities 
Allen U. Columbia, S. C. 
Boston U. Boston, Mass. 
Brigham Young U. Provo, Utah 
Brown U. Providence, R. I. 
Bucknell U. Lewisburg, Pa. 
Butler U,. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cath. U. of America Washington, D. C. 
Columbia U. New York, N.Y. 
Drake U, Des Moines, Iowa 
Drew U. Madison, N.J. 
Duke U. Durham, N.C, 
Emory U, Atlanta, Ga, 
Gonzaga U. Spokane, Wash. 


Harvard U. Cambridge, Mass. 


Sv osuc 


Universities 
Johns Hopkins U. Baltimore, Md. 
Johnson C. Smith U. Charlotte, N. C 
Lincoln U. TAancoin Us,40es 
Louisiana State U. Baton Rouge, Pa. 
Mercer U. Macon, Ga. 
New York U. New York, N.Y. 
Philip's U. Enid, Okla. 
St. John's U. Collegeville, Minn. 
Southern Meth. U. , Dallas, Tex. 
Stanford U. Stanford Univ., Calif. 
State U. of Iowa Iowa City, Iowa 
Temple Univ. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Texas Chris. U. Fort Worth, Tex. 
U. of Buffalo Buffalo. Nsx-e 
U. of Chicago Chicago, Ill. 
se. of Cincinnatl Cincinnati, O. 
U. of Chattanooga Chattanooga, Tenn. 
U. of Denver Denver, Col. 
U. of Detroit Detroit, Mich. 
U. of Dubuque Dubuque, lowa 
U. of Michigan Ann Aroor, Mich. 
U. of Missourt Columoie, Mo. 
U. of the South Sewannee, Tenn. 
U. of Washington Seattle, Wesh. 
U. of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 
#x2U, of Maine Orono, Maine 
U. (identity lacking) 
U. (identity. lacking) 
Yale University New Haven, Conn. 
2. Colleges 
Abilene Chris. C. Abilene, Tex. 
Asbury C. Wilmore, Ky. 
Ashland C. Ashland, O. 
Atlantic Union C. S. Lancaster, Mass. 
Augsburg C. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bethel C. McKenzie, Tenn. 
Brooklyn C. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Campbell C. Jackson, Miss. 
Carthage C. Carthage, Ill. 
Dana C. Blair, Neb. 
xDropsie C. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goshen C. Goshen, Ind. 
Harvard C. Cambridge, Mass. 
Houghton C. Houghton, N. Y. 
sxexHunter C. New York, N. Y. 
Huntington C. Huntington, Ind. 
Lenoir-Rhyne C. Hickory, N. C. 
Luther C. Decorah, Iowa 
Marion C. Marion, Ind. 
Mount .Holyoke C. South Hadley, Mass. 
Oberlin C. Oberlin, O. 
Pacific Union C. Anguin, Calif. 


RadcliffeC. Cambridge, Mass. 


Colleges (Cont'd) 


SUswary's C, 
Seton Fall C,. 
Smith C. 
Union C, 
Waynesburg C. 
Wellesley C. 
Western C, 
Wheston C. 
Wilson C,. 
Wittenburg C. 
Yeshiva C. 


3. Theological Schools 


Andover Newton Theo. Sem. 
Austin Pr. Train. Sch. Sem. 


Banzsor Theo. Sem. 

Bethany Bibl. Sem. 

Bloomfield C. and Sem. 

Bonebrake Theo. Sem. 

Calvin Sem. 

Chicago Lutheran S. 
*Colgate Rochester Div. Sch. 
*Colleze of the Bible 

Columbia Bible C, 

Columbia Theo. Sem. 

Concordia Sem. 

*Crozer Theo. Sem. 

Dallas Theo. Sem. 

Eden Theo. Sem. 

Episcopal Theo. Sem. 

Evang. Iuth. Theo. Sem. 
*Evan Theo. Sem, 

Findlay C. and Theo. Sem. 

Garrett Bibl. Ins. 

General Theo. Sem. 

Gordon C. of Theo. and Mis. 

Hartford Sem. Found. 
*Jewish Inst. of Rel. 

Johnson Bible C. 

Louisville Presb. Theo. Sem. 

New Brunswick Theo. Sem. 

Pittsburgh Xenia Theo. Sem. 

Presb. Theo. Sem. 

Presb. Theo. Sem. 

Princeton Theo. Sem. 

Protestant Div. Sch. 

St. Charles Sem. 


Orchard Lake, Mich. 
South Orange, N. Jd. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Oxford, Cs 

Wheaton, I1l. 
Chambersburg, Pa, 
Springfield, 0O. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
Austin Tex. 


Bangor, Maine 
Chicago, lll. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Dayton, O. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Maywood, I1l. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Decatur, Ga. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chester, Pa, 
Dallas, Tex. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Thiensville, Wis. 
Naperville, Ill. 
Findlay 5.0. 
Evanston, I11l. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, Ni“ Y, 


Kimberlin Heights, Tenn, 


Louisville, Ky. 
New Brunswick, N. Jd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, I11. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Princeton, N.d. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Carthagena, O. 


OF \e 


Theological Schools (Cont'd) 


St. Charles Sem. Philadelphia, Pa. 
#St. John's Boston Eccl. Sem. Brighton, Mass. 
St. Mary of the Lake Sem. Mundelein, Ill. 
St. Mary's Sem. and Univ. Baltimore, Md. 
San Francisco Theo. Sem. San Francisco, Calif. 
Seabury Western Theo. Sem. Evanston, Ill. 
Eastern Baptist Theo. Sem. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Theo. School and Sem. Philadeophia, Pa. 
Union Theo. Sem. New York, N. Y. 
Union Theo. Sem. Richmond, Va. 
Wartburg Theo. Sem. Dubuque, Iowa 
Western Theo. Sem. Holland, Mich. 
sWestern Theo. Sem. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Distribution of Schools: 
1. Universities 43 
2. Colleges 34 


3. Theological Schools 47 


*) Graduate Schools 
x) In conjunction with Hebrew Union College 
sue) In conjunction with Bangor Theological Seminary 
xu) Information received from the Jewish Education Committee 


of New York City 


Table III B, III C, and III D are devoted to schools 
offering Hebrew courses in their Liberal Arts, Theological 
and Graduate Schools respectively. Most Theological Schools 
offer Hebrew courses. The total number of theological de- 
partments in general schools offering Hebrew as indicated in 
Table III C, is 88. This number includes 47 of the 50 Theo- 
logical Schools which replied to the questionnaire. 


Schools offering Hebrew Courses in Liberal Arts Colleges. 


TABLE III B 

1. Universities 
Boston Univ. Boston, Mass. 
Brown U. Providence, R. I. 
Duke U. Durham, N. C. 
Harvard U. Cambridge, Mass. 
Johns Hopkins U,. Baltimore, Md. 
Lincoin U. Lincoing Us), re. 
Louisiana State U, Baton Rouge, La. 
New York U. New York, N. Y. 
Stanford U. Stanford U., Calif. 
State U. of Iowa Iowa City, Iowa 
U. of Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y. 
U. of Denver Denver, Col. 
U. of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. 
U. of Washington Seattle, Wash. 
U. of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 

2. Colleges 
Abilene Christ. C. Abilene, Tex, 
Augsburg C. - Minneapolis, Minn. 
Brooklyn, C. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Carthage C. Carthage, 111. 
Harvard C. Cambridge, Mass. 
Hunter C, New York, N. Y. 
Luther C, Decorah, Iowa 
Mount Holyoke C. South Hadley, Mass. 
Pacific Union C, Anguin, Calif. 
Radcliffec. Cambridge, Mass. 
Smith C, Northampton, Mass, 
Union .c, Lincoln, Neb. 
Waynesburg C, Waynesburg, Pa. 
Wellesley C. Wellesley, Mass. 
Western C, Oxford, (0. 
Wilson C, Chambersburg, Pa, 
Yeshiva C. New York, N. Y. 


5. Theological Schools 


Gordon College of Theo. and Mis. Boston, Mass. 
St. Charles Sem. Philadelphia, Pa, 


=tOO re 


Distribution of Schools: 
1. Universities 15 
2. Colleges Ble 
3, Theological Schools 2 
34 


1. Universities 


Allen U. 

Boston U. 

Brigham Young U. 
Butler U. 

Drake U. 

Drew U. 

Duke U. 

Emory U. 

Gonzaga U. 
Johnson C. Smith U. 
Lincoln U. 

Mercer U. 

Philips U. 

st. John's U. 
Southern Meth. U. 
Temple U. 

Texas Christ. U. 
U. of Chattanooga 
U. of Chicago 

U. of Detroit 

U of Dubuque 

U. of Missouri 

U. of the South 
Yale U. 


University (identity lacking ) 
University (identity lacking ) 


2. Colleges 


Asbury C. 
Ashland: C. 
Atlantic Union C. 
Augsburg C. 
Bethel C. 
Campbell C. 


nn 


Schools offering Hebrew in Theological Departments. 
TABLE III C 


Columbia, S. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Provo, Utah 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Madison, N.Jd. 
Durham, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Lincoln Univ., Pa. 
Macon, Ga. 

Enid, Okla. 
Collegeville, Minn. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Lowa 
Columbia, Mo. 
Sewannee, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Wilmore, Ky. 

Ashland, O. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
McKenzie, Tenn. 
Jackson, Miss. 
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Colleges (Cont'd) 


Dana C,. 

Goshen C, 
Huntington C. 
Lenoir Rhyne C,. 
Marion C. 
Oberlin C. 

Paci tic. Union:.C, 
St. Mary's C. 
Seton Hall C. 
Wheaton C. 
Wittenburg C. 


3. Theological Schools 


Andover Newton Theo. Sem. 
Austin Pr. Training Sch. Sem. 
Bangor Theo. Sem. 

Bloomfield Col. and Sem. 
Bonebrake Theo. Sem. 
Calvin Sem. 

Chicago Lutheran Sem. 
Colgate Rochester Div. 
College of the Bible 
Columbia Theo. Sem. 
Concordia Sem. 

Crozer Theo. Sem. 
Dallas Theo. Sem. 
Dropsie C. 

Eastern Baptist Theo. 
Eden Theo. Sem. 
Episcopal Theo. Sem, 
Evangelical Luth. Theo. 
Evangelical Theo. Sem. 
Findlay C. and Theo. Sem. 
Garrett Biblical Inst. 
General Theo. Sem. 

Gordon C. of Theo. and Mis, 
Hartford Sem. Found. 

Jewish Inst. of Rel. 
Johnson Bibdle C, 

Louisville Presb. Sem. 

New Brunswick Theo. Sem. 
Pittsburgh Xenia Theo. Sem. 
Presbyterian Theo. Sem. 
Presbyterian Theo. Sem. 
Princeton Theo. Sem. 
Protestant Div. Sch. 

St. Charles Sem. 

St. John'g Boston Eccles. 
St. Mary of the Lake Sem. 
St. Mary Sem. and Univ. 
San Francisco Theo. Sem. 
Seabury Western Theo. Sem. 
Theo. School and C. 

Union Theo. Sem, 


Sch. 


Sem. 


Sem. 


Sem. 


Blair, Neb. 

Goshen, Ind. 
Huntington, Ind. 
Hickory, Nemec. 
Marion, tnd. 
Oberlin, 0. 

Anguin, Calif. 
Orchard Lake, Mich. 
South Orange, N. J. 
Wheaton, Tll. 
Springfield, 9. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
Austin, Tex. 

Bangor, Maine 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Dayton, 0. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Maywood, [ll. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Decatur, Ga. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Chester, Pa. 

Dallas, Tex. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Thiensville, Wis. 
Naperville, 111. 
Findlay, 0. 
Evanston, Ill. 

New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. 

New York, N.Y. 
Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


_Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Princeton, N. Jd. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Carthagena, 0O. 
Brighton, Mass. 
Mundelien, I1l. 
Baltimore, Md. 
San Anselmo, Calif. 
Evanston, 111. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Theological Schools (Cont'd) 
Union Theo. Sem. 

Wartburg Theo. Sem. 

Western Theo. Sem. 

Western Theo. Sem. 


Distribution of Schools: 


Richmond, Va. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Holland, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. Universities 26 
2. Colleges 17 
3, Theological Schools 45 

88 


Schools offering Hebrew in Graduate Departments. 
TABLE III D 


1. Universities 


Brown U. 

Butler U. 

Cetholic U. of America 
Columbia U. 

Drew Wie 

Johrs Hopkins 

U. of Buffalo 

U. of Chattanooga 

U. of Chicago 

Yale U. 

U (lacking identity) 


2. Colleges 


Dropsie C. 
Houghton C. 
Radcliffec. 
Yeshiva C. 


3. Theological Schools 


Austin Pr. Train. School Sem. 
Bethany Biblical Sem. 
Columbia Bible C. 

Eden Theo. Sem. 

Garrett Biblical Inst. 
General Theo. Sem. 

Louisville Presb. Sem. 


Providence, R. I. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, D. C. 
New York, N.Y. 
Madison, N. Jd. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Enid, Okla. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Houghton, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 


Austin, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Evanston, Ill. 

New York, N.Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Theological Schools (Cont'd) 


New Brunswick Theo. Sem, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Protestant Div. Sch. Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Mary's Sem. and Univ. Baltimore, Md. 

Theo. School and Col, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Distribution of Schools: 


1. Universities Le 

2. Collezes 4 

5. Theological Schools il 
or 


From the aforementioned figures we learn that 34 Liberal 
Arts Colleges (Table III B) and 27 Graduate Schools (Table III D) 
offer Hebrew courses. These figures represent a fair percentage 
of our Liberal Arts Colleges and Graduate schools. These figures 
have greater significance when we remember the fact that tables 
III B, III C, and III D have been based on replies from universi- 
ties, colleges and theological schools only. The 149 departments 
offering Hebrew (or 124 schools) are a percentage, not of 561 
schools, but of the schools mentioned in Table III A, III B and 
[II C, totalling a number of 447 schools of higher education, 
ve thus get a final percentage of 27.51 of schools offering Hebrew 
ln their curricula, 

Some Liberal Arts Schools, while not offering Hebrew in their 
twn curricula, have arrangements whereby their students get credit 
‘Owards a baccalaureate degree if they take the language in other 
Nstitutions. For instance, University of Cincinnatti will credit 
t maximum of 30 hours of Hebrew toward the A.B. degree if taken at 
she Hebrew Union College, if taken concurrently with the University's 


wnocurriculum. Hebrew is not offered in the Liberal Arts Colleze 
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or University of Maine, but is offered in the Bargor Theological 
Seminary, which is affiliated with the University to the extent 
that students from both institutions may take work at either 
school. With this in mind, our original figure 61 for Liberal 


Arts and Graduate Schools offering Hebrew 4s actually greater. 


Table III E and III F record a combined sum of 10 schools 
where there has been no demand bys tudent for Hebrew coursés. 
Six out of the ten express their readiness to offer such courses 
when the demand arises. The remaining four schools have no policy 
concerning the matter. Table III F lists four schools that do 
not require a language for graduation. 


Schools that would offer Hebrew 4f demand arose. 


TABLE III E 
1. Universities 
Kansas Wesleyan U. Salina, Kan. 
U. of North Carolina Chapel Hill, N. C. 
U. of Wyoming Laramie, Wy. 
2. Colleges 
Knox College Galesburg, Ill. 
St, Olaf C. Northfield, Minn. 
Westminster C. New Wilmington, Pa. 


Distribution of Schools: 


1. Universities 35 
2. Colleges 3 
6 


——— an 


Schools claiming No demand for Hebrew - with no statement 


as to what action they would take if there were such demand. 


TABLE III F | 


1. Universities 


ES 


University of Oklahoma Normal, Okla. 
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2. Colleges 


Albion College Albion, Mich, 
Roti ns 'C. Winter Pk., Fla. 


4, Teachers Colleges 


Tuskegee Inst, Tuskegee, Ala. 


Distribution of Schools: 
1. Universities 
2. Colleges 


4, Teachers Colleges 


mie wm PB 


Schools that require no Foreign Language for graduation. 
TABLE III G 


2. Colleges 
North Pacific C, Portland, Ore. 


4. Teachers Colleges 
E. Mont. Normal School Billings, Mont. 
5. Professional Schools 
Babson Inst, . Babson Pk., Mass. 
Cal. Polytech. Sch. San Luis Obisca, Calif. 
Distribution of Schools: 
2. Colleges 1 
4. Teachers Colleges a 
5. Professional Schools 2 
& 
Schools not answering question 3 are listed in the Alphabetical 


Summary of the schools. (See p. 113) 
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QUESTION IV 

The following tables are based on the answers to question 
4 in the questionnaire which reads: "How many years of Hebrew 
are offered in your schools?" TablesIV A, IV B, IV Cc, and IV D 
list a total of 131 schools offering one year, two years, 
three years and more of Heorew, and those Graduate Schools and 
departments which did not specify the extent to which Hebrew is 
offered. Table IV A lists 28 schools offering one year of Hebrew. 
Table IV B lists 45 schools offering two years of Hebrew. Table 
IV C lists 37 schools offering three years or more of Hebrew. 
The average length of time spent by a student in undergraduate 
schools is four years, in graduate-professional schools two or 
three years, in graduate liberal arts schools one to two years. 


Schools offering one year of Hebrew. 


TABLE IV A 

1. Universities 
Stanford U. Stanford Univ., Calif. 
St. John's U. Collegeville, Minn. 
U. (identity lacking) 14 years) 

2. Colleges 
Abilene Christian C. Abilene, Tex. 
Asbury C. Wilmore, Ky. 
Atlantic Union C. South Lancaster, Mass. 
Carthage C. Carthage, Ill. 
Dana C. Blair, Neb. 
Hunter C. New York, N.Y. 
Luther C. Decorah, Iowa 
Marion C. Marion, Ind. 
Mount Holyoke C. South Hadley, Mass. 
Pacific Union C. Anguin Calif. 
St. Mary's C. Orchard Lake, Mich. 
Seton Hall C. South Orange, N. d. 
Smith C. Northampton, Mass. 
Union C. Lincoln, Neb. 
Waynesburg C. Waynesburg, Pa. 
Western C. Oxford, 0. 
Wheaton C. Wheaton, Ill. 


Wilson C. Chambersburg, Pa. 


3. 


1. 


Le 
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Theological Schools 


Bethany Biblical Sem. 
Eastern Baptist Theo. Sem. 
Presb. Theo. Sem. 

St. Charles Sem. 

St. Charles Sem. 

St. Mary of the Lake Sen. 
Wartburg Theo. Sem. 


Distribution of Schools: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, I1l. 
Carthagena, O. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mundelein, Ill. 
Dubuque, Towa 


1. Universities 5 
2. Colleges 18 
3. Theological Schools 7 

28 


Schools offering two years of Hebrew. 


TABLE IV B 


Universities 


Allen Univ. 
Boston U. 

Brown U. 

Drake U,. 

Duke U. 

kmory U. 

Gonzaga U. 

Johns Eopkins U. 
Johnson C. Smith U. 
Lincoln U. 
Louisiana St. U. 
Mercer U. 

Philips Uv, 
Southern Meth. U. 
State U. of Iowa 
Texas Christ. U. 
U. of Michigan 

U. of the South 
U. of Washington 


Colleces 


Ashland C, 
Augsburg C. 
Bethel C. 


Columbia, S. C. 
Boston, Mass. 
Providence, RK. I. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Durham, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Svokane, Wash. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Lincoln Univ., Pa. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Macon, Ga. 

Enid, Okla, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Iowa City, Iowa 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Sewannee, Tenn. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Ashland, 0. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MCkenzie, Tenn, 
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Colleges 

Campbell C. Jackson, Miss 
Goshen C, Goshen, Ind. 
Houghton C. Houghton, N.Y. 
Huntington C. Huntington, Ind. 
Lenoir Rhyne C. Hickory, N. C. 
Wellesley C. Wellesley, Mass. 


3. Theological Schools 


Bangor Theo. Sem. Bangor, Maine 
Bonebrake Theo. Sem. Dayton, O. 

Calvin Sem. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Colgate Rochester Div. Sch. Rochester, N. Y. 
College of the Bible Lexington, Ky. 
Columbia Bible C. Columbia, S. C. 
Columbia Theo. Sem. Decatur, Ga. 

Evang. Theo. Sem. Naperville, Ill. 
Findlay Col. and Theo. Findlay, 0. 

Gordon C. of Theo. and Mis. Boston, Mass. 

New Brunswick Theo. Sem. New Brunswick, N. J. 
Pittsburgh Xenia Theo. Sem. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Protestant Div. Sch. Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. John's Boston Eccl. Sem. Brighton, Mass. 

St. Mary's Sem. and Univ. Baltimore, Md. 
Seabury West. Theo. Sen. Evanston, Ill. 
Theo. Sch. and Sem. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distribution of Schools: 


1. Universities 19 
£. Colleges 9 
3. Theological Schools Ly 

45 


Schools offering three or more years of Hebrew in any 


department. 
TABLE: LV: C 

1. Universities 
Brigham Young Provo, Utah 
Harvard U. Cambridge, Mass. 
«New York U. New York, N. Y. 
*Temple U. Philadelphia, Pa. 
*U, of Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y. 


U. of Dubuque Dubuque, Iowa 
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Universities Cont'd) 


U. of Missourt 
Yale Us 
xU., (Lacking identity) 


2. Colleges 


«<Brooklyn C. 
*Dropsie C. 
*Harvard C. 
Oberlin C 
“Radcliffe C,. 
*Yeshiva C. 


3. Theological Schools 


Andover Newton Th. Sem. 


Austin Presb, Train. Sch. Sem. 


*Bloomfield Col. and Sem. 
Chicago Lutheran Sem. 
Concordia Sem. 

*xCrozer Theo. Sem. 

*Dallas Theo. Sem, 

Eden Theo. Sem. 

Episcopal Theo. Sch. 

Evang. Luth. Theo. Sem. 
*Garrett Biblical 

General Theo. Sem. 

Hartford Sem. Found. 

* Jewish Inst. of Rel. 
Louisville Presb. Theo. Sem. 
Presb. Theo. Sem, 
Princeton Theo. Sem. 

San Francisco Theo. Sem, 
“Western Theo. Sem. 
*Union Theo. Sem. 

*Union Theo. Sem. 
Western Theo. Senm.. 


Distribution of Schools: 


1. Universities 


2. Colleges 


Columbia, Mo. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Oberlin, 0. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
Austin, Tex. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Maywood, Ill. 

“t. Louis, Mo. 
Chester, Pa. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Thiensville, Wis. 
Evanston, Ill. 

New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 

New York, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

San Anselmo, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New York, N.Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
Holland, Mich. 


2) 
6 


3. Theological Schools 22 


*) More than 3 years 


o7 
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Graduate Schools and Departments, (years of Hebrew 


not specified.) 


TABLE IV D 


1. Universities 


Butler U, 

Catholic U. of ninice 
Colwnbia U. 

Drew Lu 

New York 0. 

U. of Buffalo. 

VU. of Vhattanocoga 

U. of Chicago 

Yale U. 

U, (lacking identity) 


2. Colleges 


Dropsie C, 
Radcliffe aa 
Yeshiva Col, 


3. Theological Schools 


Andover Newton Theo. Sem. 
Austin Presb. Tr. Sch. 
Crozer Theo. Sem, 

Garrett Bibli. Inst. 

Jew, Inst. of Rel. 
Louisville Presb. Theo. Sem. 
New Brunawick Theo. Sem. 
Protestant Div. Sch. 


Distribution of Schools: 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Washington, b, C, 
New York, NY, 
Madison, N. J. 

New York, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, 111. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cambridge, Mass, 
New York, N.Y. 


Newton Centre, Mass. 
Austin, Tex. 

Chester Pa. 
Evanston, Ill. 

New York, N.Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 

New Brunswick, N. Jd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. Universities 10 
2. Colleges 3 
3. Theological Schools 8 


ast 


offered 


Question 2 
Table “TA 
Table IB. 
Table TC. 


Table» ID 


Table 


Question 2 
Table IIA 


Table IIB 
Table II¢ 
Table IID 


Question 3 
Table IIIA 


Table IIIB 


Table IIIc 
Table IIID 


Table LITE 


Table IIIF 
Table IIIc 


Question $ 


Table IVA 
Table IVB 


Table Iv0 


Table IVD 
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Summary of the Tables 


No. of Schools 


Séhoote’ ackebtivg” ‘cpen es Entrance 188 
Language Requirement. ne, 
Schools that would: mocept Hebrew 5 apes d) 
Schools: that neve. never been ‘confronted 66 


poe witht obiem.. aad 
; samolp teat 


t fave no’ Language require~ Ma 
“would. accept Heprew as an 


eee. (Se 
ee elective givrsect.) 


Graduate: 16. heving: no’ ‘ponnection ’ Beek. 
ibd toe sergrecuate eget rane: ; Sade 


Schon: re ondeirie's onedit for one yéeer 42 
of ebrew, — Aidit *: ‘ 
Schools. accepting: credit for two years 147 
(o#. more) of. Hebrew, a 
Séhoola: ateepting: predit for three - O€ 
years and/or, more (or less) of Hebrew. 
Schools accepting Eebrew but not 


oh ac ie? number - of pare 


Schools offering’ Hebrew courses in any .124 
department. 

Schools: pffering Bebrew courses in 34 
Liberal Arta Colleges. . 


‘Schools ‘Offering | Hebrew courses in 88 
Theological Schools. © bi 
Schools offering Hebrew courses in 27 
Graduate Sthools. —. 

Schools that: would, offer ‘Hebrew 6 6 
démand’ % 6s ery 

Schobls ‘biaiaing no ‘demand for the 4 
lénguage, 

Senoola net Fequiring any Lenaace 4 


tok eeesigslon, ae | ; 


sitipaia ettacing one year of Hebrew. 28 


Schoots 6fferirig two years of Hebrew. 45 
ere offering three or more years = -37 
Graduate eehdols ahd Gepertments, 21 


(years of Hebrew offered not 
srecifiad. re 
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Conclusion 


From a Dean in a Middle Western Liberal Arts College:- 

"TI may say that I studied Hebrew over a period of sev- 
eral years in a Theological Seminary... I found it a most 
stimulating study in the contrast that it afforded to my 
work in Latin and Greek. I wish that it were more generally 
available to American students... I feel certain that as far 
as College policy is concerned here, we would be glad to in- 
clude Hebrew in our curriculum if the demand for it would 


justify the financial outlay that would make it necessary. 


From a Southern University educator: - 

"T take pleasure in sending you the following informa- 
tion... It is our hope always that there will be in every 
seminary generation some who will specialize in Old Testament 
worke.. I would like to hear the results of your investigation 
which might give us additional light in solving our proolems 
here..." 

These and many similar comments accompanied the replies 
to our questionnaire. Most writers stressed the need for a 
greater interest among our younger people in the Hebrew lang= 
uage. Eight-seven educators have asked for a copy of the 
study when completed. 

Hebrew is a breathing, throbbing, living language. The 
widespread interest existing in American schools in Hebrew is 
encouraging. It is regrettable however that only two or three 


universities have chairs endowed for Hebrew culture. 
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Perhps those charged with the responsiblity of furth- 
ering the cause of Hebrew culture have forgotten the wise 
words of Solomon: "My own vineyard I have not kept.” (Cont. 
1,6). : 

An interesting article stressing the study of foreign 
languages, appeared in the New York Times for January 19; 
1941, of which the following is a quotation. 

"Foreign languages are essential to any realistic program 
of education for living in the present-day world. Even for 
those who may subsequently have little opportunity for prac- 
tical use of a foreign language, there are importent residual 
or 'surrender' values, such as: better social understanding 
through acquaintance with foreign civilizations and foreign 
ways of thought; increased international good will and toler- 
ance; more analytical and objective appreciation of our own 
language and culture; growth in intellectual power through 
rethinking experience in other terms; improved English through 
better understanding of the use and meaning of words resulting 
from comparison with other forms of expression; development of 
wider interests which may contribute to the more profitable 
use of leisure erieeae: 

In the cause of rightly directed education, "to make this 
world a better place in which to live," the writer sincerely 
thanks the host of American educators for their very encouraging 
comments. May the findings of this study serve the aim they 


were intended to serve. 


168. Doyle, Henry Grattan, "Fuller Instruction is Urged In All 
Foreign Languages,” The New York Times, January 19,1941. 
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CHAPTER IX 


ALPHABETICAL TABULATION OF SCHOOLS AND THEIR REPLIES TO THE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

The first column lists alphabetically all the schools 
that replied to the questionnaire. 

The term "University" as here used signifies institutions 
having several departments of instruction, (both graduate and 
undergraduate) each of which is administered under the name and 
auspices of the University. . 

The second column "D" denotes denominations supporting 
and/or contrulling the school, It also includes Negro schools 
of all denominations, 


Abbreviations used: 


Ad - Adventist M - Methodist 

Ade- Adventist Christian Church Me - Mennonite 

B - Baptist Mo - Mormon 

Br - Brethern Mor - Morevian 

C - Congregational N ~ Negro 

Ch - Church of Christ Naz - Nazarene 

CR = Christian Reformed PE - Protestant Episcopal 
Dis- Disciples Pr - Presbyterian 

I - Evangelical Ref - Reformed 

Fr - Society of Friends RC - Roman Catholic 

Jes- Jesuit SDA - Seventh Day Adventist 
Jew- Jewish UB - United Brethern 

L - Lutheran WM - Wesleyan Methodists 


The column marked "1" lists answers to question one in 
the questionnaire; whether or not Hebrew is accepted for 
entrance credit. 


be - signifies yes 

N - signifies no 

NR - refers to schools which indicate that they had 
never been requested by students to consider 
Hebrew for entrance requirement 

NRB - same as NR, but where the schools indicate that 
they would accept Hebrew as fulfilling entrance 
requirements when so requested by students 

G - signifies that the institution is a graduate 
school and has no jurisdiction over undergraduate 
admission 
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SP or IC = special case cr individual case 
Blank space- indicates no reply to question one 


Column marked "2" gives number of years of Hebrew accepted 
‘or entrance credit. More than one figure means that the school 
ecepts either figure. 


E - signifies that Hebrew is *ccepted as an elective course only 

S e- indicates same as any other foreign languase 

NIR- indicates that the school has no language requirement 

R e- indicates that high school graduation is not sufficient 
and regents must be taken. 

A - indicates that the school would credit an additional 
year or course 

Ic - individual case 

“% - indicates that no credit will be offered for a Junior 
certificate ; 

Ex = indicates special examination must be taken in Hebrew 
for entrance credit 

SCRe signifies high school record only 


‘olumn marked "3" refers to schools offering Hebrew courses. 


a - lists number of schools offering Hebrew in liberal arts 

colleges 

lists number of schools offering Hebrew in theological 

schools 

c - lists number of schools offering Hebrew in graduate schools 

N - signifies no offering of course 

ND - no demand 

NDB- refers to schools which have indicated that there is no 
demand for the language but are willing in introduce 
Hebrew courses upon students' demand 

NFLe indicates that the school has no foreign language require- 
ment for graduation 

Re = indicates see catalogue for more particulars 

Nr - no ruling 

Blank space - indicates no reply to question 3 


oy 
¢ 


Jolumn marked “4" gives the number of years Hebrew is offered. 


G - signifies that the institution is a graduate school 

AB = indicates that all branches of the Hebrew language are 
offered 

T -refers to schools offering credit for Hebrew taken either 
in an affiliated or in an outside institution 

OP - indicates that the school offered Hebrew in the past 

NF - signifies that Hebrew is not frequently offered 

HI - indicates that the school hopes to increase the number of 
courses offered 

App- refers to the appendix 


One asterik (#*) indicates that the information has been obtained 
from the Jewish Education Committee 
A plus sign (+) refers to Columbia College only. 


School 


Abilene Chris.Col. 


Adelphi Col. 
Adrian Col. 

Agnes Scott Col. 
Agr. & Mech.Col. 
Alabama Col. 
Alabama Pol.Inst. 
Albion Col. 
Albright Col. 
Allegheny Col. 
Allen Univ. 

Amer. Intern.Col. 


American Univ. 


Andover Newton Theo. 


Antioch Col. 


Appalachian St.T.C. 


Arizona St.T.C. 
Arizona St.T.C. 
Arkansas St.Col. 
Arkansas St.T C. 
Asbury Col. 
Ashland Col. 
Atlanta Univ. 
Atlantic Chr.Col. 
Atlantic Union C. 
Augsburg Col. 
Augustana Col. 


Aurora Col. 
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Location 
Abilene,Texas 
New York,N.Y. 
Adrian,Mich. 
Decatur ,Ga. 
Col. Station Tex. 
Montevallo,Ala, 
Auburn, Ala. 
Albion,Mich. 
Reading,Pa. 
Meadville,Pa. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Springfield,Mass. 


Washington,D.C. 


Newton Center,Mass. 


Yellow Springs,Ohio 


Boone,N.C. 
Flagstaff,Ariz. 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Pine Bluff,Ark. 
Conway, Ark. 
Wilmore,Ky. 
Ashland,O. 
Atlanta,Ga. 
Wilson,N.C. 
S.Lancaster,Mass. 
Minneapolis,Minn. 
Sioux Falls,S.D. 


Aurora,Ill. 


Ch 


M 


ow 


Dis 


Ad 


NRB 


2 
a 
N 
N 
2 N 
N 
2 N 
ND 
2 N 
3 N 
b 
N 
3 N 
Cc 
1,2,3N 
2 N 
E N 
N 
5 N 
3 b 
2 b 
N 
a N 
bd 
1,2,3}ab 
2 N 


2,3 |N 


3G 


School 


Austin Col. 


Austin Pres.Theo.Sem, 


Babson Inst. 


Bangor Theo.Sem. 


Barat C.Sacr.Heart 


Bates Col. 
Baylor Univ. 
Beaver Col. 
Ball State T.C. 


Beloit Col. 


Berkeley Div.Sch. 


Bethany Bib. Seém. 


Bethany Col. 
Bethel Col. 


Bethel Col. 


Bloomfield C.& Sem. 


Blue Mts. Col. 


Bonebrake Theo.Sem. 


Boston Univ. 


Bowdoin Col. 


Bowling Green St.U. 


Bridgewater Col. 
Brigham Young U. 
Brooklyn Col. 
Brown Univ. 

Bryn Mawr Col. 
Bucknell Univ 
Butler Univ. 


Cal.Ins. Tech. 
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Location 
Sherman, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Babson Pk.MMass. 


Bangor , Maine 


Lake Forest, 111. 


Lewiston, Maine 
Waco, Tex. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
Muncie,Ind. 
Beloit ,Wis. 

New Haven,Conn. 
Chicago,I1l. 
Lindsborg, Kan. 
Bethel Col. kan. 
McKenzie,Tenn. 


Bloomfield, N.d. 


Blue Mountains,Miss. 


Dayton,O. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brunswick, Maine 
Bowling Green,O,. 


Bridgewater, Va. 


Provo,U. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Providence, R.I. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


Indianapolis,Ind. 


Pasadena,Cal. 


Pr 


Py 


RC 


Pr 


PE 


Me 


Pr 


Br 


Br 


Mo 


Dis 


K 


Nr 


Beheol_ 
cal. PolytaSeh, 
Calvin Sel. 
Campbell ol. 
Carleton Ce). 
Carroll. Gol.’ 


Carrol2 Cel. 


Carnegie 
Carthage. Gor. 
Catawba’ Ce 
Cath. Uof meric 
Center tsa; - 
Central Sel. 
Central el. : 


Central. ‘tees: Ooty 7 
Chicago. inti, Sem.. e 


‘Chieage Theo.Sem. 
Chico St. Col. 
Child ma. Pound. 
Chowan: Goh. 
Clark Unby. : 
Clark pes 


Cleary Col. 


Colgate Roch,Div.S, 


Colgate UBiv. 
Col. of Cherteston 
Col. of Idaho 
Col. Notre Dame 
Col. St. Cathrine 


Pe tale Gpisz0,Cal | 


Osea mie 
. _ Helena,Mon, 
| Mavikoatin Wha 
; Pistedurgh, Pe. e 3 | 
oe Carthage amu. Ss : 
Seltenury, MGS. 
re  Wabbington,D. . 
 Denvtaye Ky. 
2 Fayette Mo. ee 


That. ood. 


\ Munfreesbero,N.c. > ” | 


| Worcester, Maes. 
Ypsilenti, Aye, 
Rochester, Nf, 


Se 
Location’ fie See 


Grand: ‘Rapids i che 
Jackson,Mise. 


Hat lton,N.Y« 
Charleston, S.Dy.: 
Caldwela, Tdaho 
paveduerey lato 


2-2 2 om to em mm 2g Som, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


School 
Col. St.Slizabeth 
Col. St.Scholastica 
Col. St.Thomas 
Col. Puget Sound 
Col.of the Bible 
Col.,of the City of N.Y. 
Col.of the Ozarks 
Col.William & Mary 
Col. of Wooster 
Colorado Col. 
Colorado St. Col. 
Colorado St. Col. 
Columbia Bible Col. 
Columbia Theol. S. 
+Columbia Univ. 
Comuonwealth of Mass. 
Commonwealth of Mass. 
Commonwealth of fa. 
Commonwealth of Pa. 
Concordia, T. C. 
Concordia Sem. 
Connecticut Col. 
Converse Col, 
Coppin |) T. C. 
Cornell Col. 
Cornell Univ. 
Creighton Univ. 
Crozer Theol. 5S. 


Dakota Wesleyan U. 
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Lecation 


Convent Station, Nd. 


Duluth, Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Tacoma, Wash, 


Lexington, Ky. 


New York, N. 


Clarksville, Ark. 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Wooster, O. 


Colorado Springs, Col 
Fort Collins, Col. 


Greely, Col. 
Columbia, Se 
Decatur, Ga. 


New York, N. 


Y. 


C6) 


Ye 


Amherst, Mass. 


worcester, Mass. 


Mansfield, Pa. 


Weatohester, la. 


Seward, Neb. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


New tendon, Conn. 


Spartanburg, S. Ce 


Baltimore, Md. 


Mount Vernon ,lowa 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Chester, +8. 


Mitchell, 5. 


De. 


RC 


ry 


fr 


Pr 


JB 


a eo 


ie) 


en oe om mh mie e 


4G 


Sehool 
Dallas Theol. 5S. 
Dana Col. 
Danbury St. T.C. 
Davis & Hlkins C. 
Denison Univ. 
De faul Univ. 
De Pauw Univ. 
Dickinson Col. 
Dillard Univ. 
Drake Univ. 
Drew Univ. 
Drexel Institute 
Dropsie College 
Drury Col. 
Duchesne Col. 
Duke Univ. 
Duquesne Univ. 
East Carolina T.C. 
Bast Central St. Col. 
Bast.l1ll. St. T.C. 
Eastern Baptist Th.Sem. 
Best Kentucky St. T.C. 
Zast-Mont. Norm. Schl. 
Bast-Nazarene Col. 
Bast. Ore.C.of Educ. 
Eden Theol. Sem. 
Elmhurst Col. 
Elmira Col. 
Elon Col. 
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Location 


Dallas, Tex. 
Blair, Neb. 
Danbury, Conn. 
Elkins, W. Va. 
Granville, O. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Carlisle, fa. 

New Orleans, La. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Madison, N. Jd. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Durham, N. O- 
Pittsburgh, La. 
Greenville, N.C. 
Ada, Oklahoms 
Charleston, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Sy. 
Billings, Mont. 
Wallaston, Mass. 


LaGrande, Ore. 


Webster Grove, Mo. 


Elmhurst, Ill. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Glon, N. C. 


jhe 


RC 


Jew 


RC 


Naz 


Ba 


Ch 


Ke Ke Ke KH Be Oo Sz BS eK 


NRB 


Naw. eto 


uy ete eles) melo r alates 


= og log = & jaf 
9 


fe) 


NFL 


OP 


School 
fmmanuel Missionary Col. 
Emerson Col. 
Emory Univ. 
Episcopal Theo. Schl. 
Bureka Col. 
Evang.Luth. Theo.Sem. 
Evang. Theol.Sem. 
Bvansville Col. 
Fairmont St. T.C. 
Ferris Institute 
Pindley C. & Theol. 
Fisk Univ. 
Flora MacDonald C. 
Florida Agr.& Mech.Col. 
Florida Southern C. 
Florida St. Col. 
Fordham Univ. 
Fort Hays Kans.St.C. 
Franklin & Marshall C. 
Franklin Col. 
Fresno State Col. 
Friends Univ. 
Furman Univ. 
Gallandet Col. 
Gammon Theol. Sem. 
Garrett Biblical Inst. 
General Th. Sem. 


Georgetown Col. 


George Williams Col. 


=i Ye ye 
Locatioa 


Bering Springs, Mich. 


Boston, Mass. 
Atlenta, Ga. 
Cambridge, Mess. 
Eureka, Ill. 
Thiensville, Wis. 
Naperville, lll. 
Evansville, Ind, 
Fairmount, W. Va. 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
Findlay, O. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Red Springs, N.C. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Tallahassee, Fla. 
New York, N. Y. 
Hays, Kan. 
Lancaster, fa. 
Franklin, Ind. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Greenville, S.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Evanston, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 
Georgetown, Ky. 


Chicago, 11l. 


PE 


Ch 


Py 


Jes| 


PE 


a a 3 
N N 
NR N 
y, 3 b 
Y |1,2,44)d 
NR N 
x 2 b 
G b 
NRB N 
N N 
N 

N b 
NRB| 2 N 
NR N 
NRB 2 N 
> 4 2 N 
NR N 
ng 

NRB 2 N 
x Pio i 
NR N 
4 2 N 
NR 

NR N 
N N 
N N 
G b,c 
G Dac 
N N 
Y | 12,34) N 


School 
Georgia S“hl,. Techn. 
Georgia State C. 
Georgetown Univ. 
George Washington U. 
Gettysburg Col. 
Gonzaga Univ. 

Gordon C. Theol.&Mis. 
Goshen Col. 


Goucher Col. 


Grad.fac.Fol. & Soc.Sc. 


Greensboro Col. 
Greenville Col. 
Grinnell Col. 

Grove City Col. 
Guilford Col. 
Gustavus Adolphus C. 
Hamilton Col. 
Hardin-Simmons U. 
Harris T.C. 
Hartford Sem.Found. 
Hartwick Col. 
Harvard Col. 
Harvard Univ. 
Hastings Col. 
Haverford Col. 
Hillsdale Col. 
Hobart Col. 

Hood Col. 


Hope Col. 
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Location 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Industrial College, Ga 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Boston, Mass. 
Goshen, Ind. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Greenville, Ill. 
Grinnell, lowa 


Grove City, Pa. 


Guilford College, N.C. 


St. Peter, Minn. 
Clinton, N. Y. 
Abilene, Tex. 
St.Louis, Mo. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Oneonta, N.Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Hastings, Neb. 
Haverford, fa. 
Hillsdale,Mich,. 
Geneva, Ni. Y. 
Frederick, Md. 


Holland, Mich. 


D 1 2 3 
NR N 
N N 
Jeg N N 
Yee ot 
L N N 
RC yeux 2 b 
N a 
Me | NRB b 
dé Ic N 
G N 
M NRB N 
D4 2 N 
N N 
NR N 
Fria NRE es N 
L x N 
N N 
B NRB N 
iy ee outa 
Y Vie Sob 
L NRB}| 2,3 |N 
SP(I¢) a 
SP (If) a 
ry NR N 
Prd N 
Y N 
Y |2,3(A) 
i NRB|2,3 |N 
Ref| N N 


School 
Houghton Col. 
Howard Fayne Col. 
Howard Univ. 
Humboldt St. 1T.C. 
Hunter Col. 
Huntington Col. 
Huron Col. 


Mialinows Col. 


Illinois St.Norm.U. 


Indiana Central Col. 


Indiana St. T1.C. 
Indiana Univ. 
Iowa State Col. 
Iowa state T.C. 


Iowa Wesleyan Col. 


James Ormond Wilson T1.C,. 
Jefferson State Col. 


Jewish Institute Kel. 


John Brown Univ. 
John Carroll Univ. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Johnson Bible C. 
Johnson C.Smith U. 
Juniata Col. 
Kalamazoo Col. 
Kansas State T.C. 
Kansas Stete T.C. 
Kansas Wesleyan U. 
Kent State Univ. 


Kenyon Col. 
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Locatica 


Houghton, N. Y. 
Brownwood, Tex. 
Washington, D. C. 
Arcata, Cal. 

New York, N. Y. 
Huntington, Ind. 
Huron, S.D. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
Normal, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Ames, lowa 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Mount Pleasant, lowa 


Washington, D.C, 
Dover, Del. 
New York, N. Y. 


Siloan Springs, Ark. 


Cleveland, 0. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Kimberlin Heights, Tenn 


Charlotte, N.C. 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Kan. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Salina, Kan, 
Kent,0. 


Gambier, O. 


pide ~ lon fa 


Pr 


UB 


Jew 


Jes 


L 2 3 4 
y 2(R] oc 2 
N N 
8 N 
NR| NLR| N 
Y, 2,35] a 1 
y 2,554 D 2 
¥ 2 N 
ee N 
Y E N 
N N 
N 
Y a N 
NR N 
NR N 
NR N 
Yy 122531 8 
4 2 N 
G. b G 
x. g N 
eg 2,0| N 
N a,c} 2 
NRB Y NF 
NRB b 2 
ry 2,3/ N 
N 
N N 
N N 
NRB ND 
y 72,01 8 
N 


School 
Keuka Col. 
Knox Col, 


Knoxville Col. 
LaSalle Col. 
LaVerne Col. 
Lawrence Col. 
Lehigh Univ. 
Leland Col. 
Lenoir Rhyne Col. 
Lewis Institute 
Lincoln Memorial U. 
Lincoln Univ. 
Line oln Univ. 
Lindenwood Col. 


Long Island Univ. 


Louisville Pres.Theol.s. 


Louisiana St. Univ. 
Lowell Textile Inst. 
Loyola Col. 

Loyola Univ. 
Loyola Univ. 
Loyola Univ. 
Luther Col. 
Madison Col. 
Manhattan Col. 
Marietta Col. 
Marion Col. 
Marquette Univ. 


Maryland St. 1T.C. 
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Location 


Keuka Fark, N. Y. 
Galesburg, Ill. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, fa. 
LaVerne, Cal. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Baker, La. 

Hickory, N.C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harrogate, Tenn. 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Lincoln University, P 
St. Charles, Mo. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 
Decorah, lowa 
Madison College, Tenn 
New York, N. Y. 
Marietta, 0. 
Marion, Ind. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Salisbury, Md. 


KC 
Br 


i2hy 


i2he 


RC 


2, lb eonigh aa 
NRB N 
NRB| 3,4 | NDB 


N N 

NRB N 

y (1,282,248 

N N 

4 3(#)| N 

N N 

Y 2 d 2 

RY, £ N 

Me 2 N 

N N | 
N a,b| & ; 
iy: ra 3 X 
YR | 
x b,cl So ¢@ 
z pa a 2 

NR N 

N N ) 
NRB 7 

NR N 

N N ; 
N a z 

y 3 N 
wire le ; 
N N 

NR b pt 

NR N , 
N N , 


School 


Maryland St. T.C. 
Marywood Col. 

Mercer Univ. 

Miami Univ. 
Middlebury Col. 
Miles Memorial C, 
Milton Col. 
Mississippi Col. 
Missouri Valley C. 
Monmouth Col. 
Montana St. Univ. 
Morehouse Col, 
Morris Brown Col. 
Mount Holyoke Col, 
Mount Mary Col. 
Mount Mercy Col. 
Muhlenberg Col. 
Municipal Univ. of Omaha 
Municipal Univ. Wichita 
Murray St. T. C, 
Muskingum Col. 
National C. of Ed. 
“Nazareth Col, 
Nebraska Central C. 
Nebraska St. T. C, 
Nebraska St. T. C. 
Nebraska Wesleyan U. 


New Brunswick Theo. §&, 
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Location 


Towson, Md, 
Scranton, Pa, 
Macon, Ga, 
Oxford, 0. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Milton, Wis. 
Clinton, Miss. 
Marshall, Mo. 
Monmouth, I11, 
Missoula, Mont. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


South Hadley, Mass. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Allentown, Pa, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Murray, Ky. 

New Concord, 0. 
Evanston, I11. 


Nazareth, Mich. 


Central City, Neb. 


Chardon, Neb, 
Wayne, Neb. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


New Brunswick,N.J. 
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School 
N.J.State T.C. 
N.J.State T.C. 
N.J.State T.C. 
N.Y.State C. Forestry 
New York University 
North Carolina Col. 
Northeast Mo. T. Ce 
Northeaster. St. C. 


Northeastern U. 


Northern Illinois St.1.C.Dekalb, Ill. 


Northern Nor.& Ind.Schl. Aberdeen, 5-D. 


Northern St. T.C. 
Northland Col. 
North Pacific Col. 
Northwestern U. 
Northwest Naz. OC. 
Norwich Univ. 
Oakland City Col. 
Oberlin Col. 
Occidental Col. 
Ohio Northern U. 
Ohio State U. 

Ohio Univ. 

Ohio Wesleyan U. 
Oklahoma Agr.& Mec. 
Oklahoma City U. 
Olivet Col. 

Oregon C. of Sduc. 


Ottawa Univ. 
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Location D 7 2 
Glassboro, N. 2 
Montclair, N. d. 2(A) 
Newark, N. J. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 2(R) 
New York, N. Y. hy 4 
Durham, N- C. 
Kirksville, Mo. ce 
Tahlequa, Okla. NLR 
Boston, Mass. 

1 
Marquette, Mich. 
Ashland, Wis. 
Portland, Ore. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Nampa, Idaho NLR 
Northfield, Vt. 
Oakland City, Ind. 
Oberlin, 0. DE ae, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ada, O. 
Columbus, O. R 
Atkins, 0. 
Delaware, 0. M NRBj 1, 2,3 
Stillwater, Okla. N 
Oklahoma City, Okla. M a4 1 
Olivet, Mich. x | 
Monmouth, Ore. 
Otte a, han. B B 2 


NLR 


a ee ee rf fr 
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School 
Otterbein Col. 
Ouachita Col. 
Pacific Union Col. 
Panzer Col. 

Fark College 

Penn. Col. 

Penn. Military Col. 
Penn. State Col. 
Philips Uniy. 
Piedmont Col. 


Pittsburgh-fenia Th.3S. 


Polytech. Instit. 
Pratt Institute 
Presb. Theol. Sem. 


Presb.Theol. Sem. 


Princeton Theol. Sem. 


Protest. Divin. schs3ol 


Purdue Univ. 
Queens Col. 
Radcliffe Col. 
Randolph Macon C. 
Reed Col. 

RoI. Col. of Educ. 
Bel. St. Gol. 
Rider Col. 
Rockford Col. 
Rockhurst Col. 
Rollins Col. 


Rosary Col. 
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Location 
Westerville, 0. 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 
Anguin, Cal. 
Bast Orange, N. J. 
Parkville, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chester, Pa. 
Fhiladelphia, Pa. 
Enid, Okla. 
Demorest, Ge. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Princeton, N. d. 
Philadelphia, Fa. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Flushing, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass, 
Ashland, Va. 


Portland, Ore. 


-Providence, R.I. 


Kingston, R.I. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Winter Park, Fla. 
River Forest, Ill. 
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School Location 


Russell Sage C. 


Rust Col. 


Rutgers Univ. 

St. Ambrose Col. 
St. Anselm's C. 
St. Augustine Col. 
St. Benedict Col. 
St. Charles Sem. 
St. Charles Sem. 


St. Francis Col. 


St. John's 
St. John's 
ote John's 


St. John's 


St. Joseph's C. 


St. Joseph's C. 


Nroy 2 Me the 

Holly Springs, Miss. 
New Brunswick, N. Jd. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Manchester, N. H. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Atchinson, Kan. 
Cartagena, 0. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Boston Be.Sem. Brighton, Mass. 


Col. Annapolis, Md. 
Univ. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Univ. Collegeville, Minn. 


Emmitsburg, Md. 
Portland, Maine 


St. Joseph's C. Women Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Mary of the Lake Sem.Mundelein, Ill. 


St. Mary's 
St. Mary's 
St. Mary's 
St. Mary's 
St. Mary's 


St. Mary's 


St. Norbert Col. 
St. Olat2Col. 


St. Xavier 


Salem Col. 


Col. of Calif. St.Mary's College,Cal. 


College Holy Cross, Ind. 
College Leavenworth, Kan. 
College Orchard Lake, Mich. 
College Winona, Minn. 


Sem. & Un. Baltimore, Md. 
West De Pere, Wis. 
Northfield, Minn. 
Col. Chicago, Ill. 
Salem, W. Wa. 
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School 
Salem Col. 
San Diego State Col. 
San Francisco S.C. 
San Francisco Theo. Sem. 
San Jose State C. 
Sarah Lawrence C, 
Seabury West Theo.S,. 
Seattle Pacific C. 
Seton Hall C. 
Seton Hill C. 
Shepherd T. C. 
Shorter Col. 
Shurtleff Col. 
ee Col. 
Sioux Falls C. 
Skidmore Col. 
Smith Col. 
South Dakota St. C. 
Southeast Mo.St.T.C. 
Southern I11.Norm.Schl. 
Southern Method.Univ. 
Southern St. Norm.Schl. 
Southern Univ. 
Southwestern C. 
Southwestern La. Inst. 
Southwestern Univ. 
Spelman Col. 
Stanford Univ. 
State College 
State C. of Wash. 
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Location 


Winston Salem, N.C. 
San Diego, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
San Anselmo, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
Bronxville, N. Y. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Seattle, Wash. 
South Orange, N. J. 
Greenburg, fa. 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
Rome, Ga. 

J Maes. gab 
Indianola, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, s.D. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Brookings, S.D. 

Cape Girardieau, Mo. 
Carbondale, Ill. 
Dallas, Tex. 


Springfield, S.D. 


Scotlandville, La. 


Winfield, Kan. 
Lafayette, La. 
Georgetown, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Stanford University,Cal. 


Dover, Del. 
Pullman, Wash. 
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State 


State 
State 
State 
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State 
State 
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State 
State 
State 
State 
state 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 
State 


State 


Sehool 
Norm. Schl. 
Normal Schl. 
Normal Schl. 
TiC. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.Ce 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
T.C. 
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Location 


Farmington, Maine 
New Paltz, N. Y. 
Oneonta, N. Y. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Bemidji, Minn. 
Bloomsberg, fa. 
Bovine, Md. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
California, Pa. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Bau Claire, Wis. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Florence, Ala. 
Indiana, Pa. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
Kearny, Neb. 

La Crosse, iis. 
Livingston, Ala. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Mayville, N.D. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
North Adams, Mass. 
Radford, Va. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Salem, Mass. 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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School 
State T.C. 
State U. of lowa 
Sterling Col. 
Suffolk Univ. 
Susquehanna Univ. 
Swarthmore Col. 
Talladega Col. 
Taylor Univ. 
Teachers C. of Conn. 
Temple Univ. 
Texas Christ.U. 


Texas Wesleyan Col. 


The Bank Street School 


Theol. School & Sem. 
Thiel Col. 
Tougaloo Col. 
Trinity Col. 
Trinity Col. 
Trinity Col. 
Trinity Univ. 

Tufts Col. 

Tulane Univ. of La. 
Tuskegee Institute 
Union Col. 

Union Col. 

Union Col. 

Union Theol. Sem. 
Union Theol. Sen. 
Union Univ. 


U. of Alabama 
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Location 
Westfield, Mass. 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Sterling, an. 
Boston, Mass. 
Selimsgrove, Pa. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 
Talladega, Ala. 
Upland, Ind. 

New Britton, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville, Pa. 
Tougaloo, Miss. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Weshington, D.C. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
Medford, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 


Tuskegee, Ala. 


Barbourville, Ky. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Va. 
Jackson, Tenn. 


University, Ala. 
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School 
Alaska 
Akron 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Buffalo 
Chattanooga 
Chicago 
Cincinatti 
Connecticut 
Dayton 
Delaware 
Denver 
Detroit 
Dubuque 
Florida 
Hawaii 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisville 
Maine 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Newark 
New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 


North Dakota 
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Location 
College, Alaska 
Akron, 0. 
Tuscan, Ariz. 
Fayettville, Ark. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinatti, O. 
Storrs, Conn. 
Dayton, 0. 
Newark, Del. 
Denver, Col. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Honolulu 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Orono , Maine 
College Park, Md. 
Ann Harbor, Mich. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
University, Miss. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Newark, N. Jd. 
Durham, N. dH. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Chapel Eill, N. C. 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
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School 
U. of Notre Dame 
U. of Oklahoma 
U. of Oregon 
‘U. of Portlend 
U. of Richmond 
U. of San Francisco 
U. of Santa Clara 
U. of South Carolina 
U. of South Dakota 
U. of Southern Cal. 
U. of Tennessee 
U. of Texas 
U. of the South 
U. of Toledo 
U. of Utah 
U. of Vermont 
Ue OL yVirginia. 
U. of Washington 
U. of Wisconsin 


U. of Wyoming 
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Location D 


Notre Dame, Indiana RC 
Norman, Okla. 

Eugene, Ore. 

Portland, Ore. 


Richmond, Va. 


San Francisco, Cal. Je 
Santa Clara, Cal. Je 
Columbia, S.C. 


Vermillion, S. D. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Austin, Tex. 
Sewannee, Tenn. 
Toledo, O. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Burlington, Vt. 
Charlottesville, Va. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Madison, Wis. 


Laramie, Wyo. 


University (lacking identity) 


University (lacking identity) 


University (lacking 
Upsala Col. 
Ursinus Col. 
Ursuline C. Women 
Vassar Col. 
Villanova Col. 


Walla Walla Col. 


identity) 


East Orange, N. de L 
Collegeville, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. RC 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Villanova, Pa. RC 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


™m 
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Wagner Col. 
Wartburg Theol. Sem. 


Washburn Col. 
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Location 
Grymes Hill, Staten Is 
Dubuque, Lowa 


Spokene, San, 


Washington & Jefferson C. Washington, Fa. 


Washington & Lee U. 
Washington Col. 
Waynesburg C. 
Wellesley Col. 
Wesleyan Col. 
Western Col. 
Western Ill. St. 1.C. 
Western Ky.St. T.C. 
Western Md. Col. 
Western St. T.C. 


Western St. I.C. 


Western Theol. Sem. 
Western Theol. Sem. 
Western Wash. C. 
Westminster Choir C,. 
Westminster Col. 
Westminster C. 

West Virginie U. 
Wheaton Col. 
Wheaton Col. 

Whitman col. 
Whittier Col. 
Whitworth Col. 
William Jewell Col. 


William Penn Col. 


Lexington, Va. 
Chestertown, Md. 
Waynesburg, Pa. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
Macon, Ga. 
Oxford, 0. 
Macomb, Ill. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Westminster, Md. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Willimantic, Col. 
Holland, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Fa. 


of Edue. Bellingham, Wash. 


Princeton, N. Jd. 
Fulton, Mo. 

New Wilmington, Pa. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 
Norton, Mass. 
Wheaton, 111. 

Wella Walla, Wash. 
Whittier, Cal. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Liberty, Mo. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 
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School 
Williams C. 
Wilson Col. 
Winston-Salem T.C. 
Wittenberg C. 
Xavier Univ. 

Yale Univ. 
Yeshiva Col. 


Youngstown Col; 
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Location 

Williamstown, Mass. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
Winston Salem, N.C. 
Springfield, O. 
Cincinatti, 0. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


Youngstown, O. 


APPENDIX 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES IN HEBREW OFFERED IN ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-FOUR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ee 
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ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


371. Introduction to Hebrew 


An inductive study of the elements of the Hebrew language; 
forms, syntax, and vocabulary. 


Sie, COntanuacion of S7L. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


61-32 e 


55-34 e 


Elementary Hebrew ree a 
A course for beginners in Hebrew. After the elementary 
grammar and sufficient vocabulary are mastered, easy 
passages of the Scriptures will oe read in the original 
Hebrew. Open to all students. 


Advanced Hebrew 

This course will consist of extensive readings in the 
Bible (T'nach) in Hebrew, supplemented by a more de- 
tailed study of Hebrew Grammar (dikduk) by the induc- 
tive method. Exercises in conversational Hebrew and 

if the progress of the group warrants this, simple pas- 
sages of the Mishna, Talmud and Rashi (exegesis) will 
also be included. 


“S#ALLEN UNIVERSITY (Dickerson Theological Seminary) 
Columbia, S.C. 


Hebrew 


Hebrew 


ASBURY 


511-312, Ger 
First year Hebrew. A careful study of the grammatical 
principles of the Hebrew language. The acquirement of 
a good working vocabulary is emphasized. Selected sim- 
ple readings. 


411-412. 6. Cr, 
Second year Hebrew. Selected readings from the Psalms 
and from the Prophets. Attention to Hebrew syntax and 
emphasis upon sight reading and interpretation. 


COLLEGE (Theological Seminary) 


509-510-511, Elemeritary Hebrew 4 hrs. 


In this study the effort is made to introduce the student 

to the fundamentals of Hebrew. It is hoped that the rud- 

iments of the language may be so mastered, and such facil- 
ity acquired in reading as will lay a good foundation for 

advanced reading and exegetical study. 


ATLANTIC UNION COLLEGE 


Hebrew 


137-138. Sere 
This is an introductory course. It comprises the study 
of Hebrew grammar, and the reading of Genesis. The in- 
Guctive method makes the study of Hebrew at once inter- 
esting and practical. 


*+AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Auburn, New York 


1. Elements of Hebrew language ors. 
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AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (cont'd) 


1. (cont'd) 
(first and second semester) 

2. Hebrew Prose 2 OP Be 
(first. semester ) 

5. Hebrew Poetry © hrs. 
(second semester ) 

5. Old Testament History and Literature 4 hrs. 


(first semester ) 
AUGSBURG COLLEGE 


50-51. Beginner's Course rare 6 ere 
52-535. Advanced Course I,II 


AUGSBURG. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


61. Hebrew for beginners 6 cr. 
62. Advanced Hebrew 5 cr. 


“AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Rock Island, lll. 


ll. Hebrew 5 cr. 
A study of the elements of the Hebrew language. Learning 
of the forms and vocabulary, and reading in Genesis, 
Chapters 1 and 2. 


12. Hebrew oO) Ci. 
A continuation of course number 11. Further study of 
forms, syntax, and vocabulary. Reading of Genesis, 
Chapters 3 to 7. 


14. Introduction to the Old Testament CaCrs 
A study of the formation of the Old Testament Canon, 
authorship, critical problems, purposes and contents 
of each book of the Old Testament. 


21. Hebrew Exegesis 2 Cr: 
A translation and exegesis of the text of two or more 
of the minor prophets. 


22. Hebrew Exegesis 2 cr. 
A continuation of course 21. Translation and exegesis 
of two or more, of the minor prophets. 


51. The Book of Isaiah or Jeremiah 2 cr. 
An exegetical study of the Hebrew text of one of the 
major prophets. 


AUSTIN PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


601. Elements of Hebrew 5. hns se 
Orthography, etymology, syntax, translation. The in- 
ductive method. All work based directly on the Bible. 
Transliteration, memorization, exercises, reading Bib- 
lical narratives. Also General Introduction to the Old 
Testament. For beginners in Hebrew. 
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AUSTIN PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (cont'd) 


602. Hebrew languarce 
Review of grammar, advanced syntax. Introduction to, 
and exegesis in the Pentateuch, theses and outlines. 
History principles and methods of the Higher Criticism,. 
Archaeology. Prescribed for degree, second year. 
5 hours. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (Affiliated with Univ. of Maine) 


11,12. Hebrew Language 
The inductive metiod of language study is employed. The 
primary emphasis beinz placed upon the gaining of an 
understanding and appreciation of the language rather 
than upon the grammatical paradigms. Very considerable 
portions of the Old Testament are read and interpreted 
while crammatical accuracy is being gradually acquired. 


15. Hebrew Reading eh 
Rapid readine of Deuteronomy in Hebrew with comment. 
Hebrew 11, and 12 is prerequisite. 


14. Hebrew Reading reo Ne) oe 
Rapid reading in Samuel - Kings with comment. Hebrew 
ll, 12 prerequisites. 


15. Minor Prophets Ce Ols 
Hebrew Exegesis; selected passaces are carefully studied. 


16. Jeremiah ECT. 
Hebrew Exegesis; selected poems of Jeremiah are carefully 
studied in chronological order. 


17. Hebrew Psalms CrCl, 
The Psalms of the Old Testament and the Apocrypha are 
classified according to their literary character and 
then selected poems are studied in order to gain appre- 
ciation of their literary beauty, their liturgical 
value and their religious worth. 


18. Hebrew Wisdom Literature eo) Crs 
A general survey of the wisdom literature of the 01d 
Testament and the Apocrypha and a more careful study of 
portions of the Book of Job. 


BETHANY BIBLICAL SEMINARY 


S-11l. Hebrew Language 4 hrs. 
This course is an inductive study of the elements of 
the Hebrew language. During the year the basic princi- 
ples of Heorew syntax together with a considerable voc- 
abulary are mastered. The student will read selected 
passages to gain facility in translation and interpreta- 
tion of the various types of Old Testament Jiterature. 


S-51l Exegesis of Prophetic Books 4 hrs. 
This course is an exegetical study of the books of the 
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BETHANY BIBLICAL SEMINARY (cont'd) 


Prophets. It will vary from year to year, selected for 
intensive study are the books of a group of prophets 
associated with some particular historical period. 


BETHEL COLLEGE 
(McKenzie, Tenn. ) 


511,512,513 Hebrew Grammar and Reading 
A study of the most {important principles of the language 
by an inductive method. As much reading as time will 
allow. ' 4 hrs. each quarter 


BETHEL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


5 and 6 Hebrew 5 hrs. 
Purpose is to acquaint students of the Bible with the 
language of Old Testament. The inductive method is 
followed and Harper's "Elements of Hebrew" and "Intro- 
ductory Method and Manual" are used as textbooks. 
Special attention is given to mastery of noun and verb 
forms and vocabulary. First eight chapters of Book of 
Genesis are read and discussed. 


7 and 8 Advanced Hebrew 2 hrs. 
Reading course in Hebrew prose and poetry. First sem- 
ester Book of Ruth, one of the historical books, and 
one of minor prophets read and discussed; grammatical 
forms are reviewed. Second semester: Hebrew poetry; 
several of. Psalms are read. 


BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 


Hebrew Grammar 
Exercises and Grill. Readings in Genesis. 


The Pentateuch 
Translations of selected passages with review of grammar. 
Introduction for the Pentateuch and exegesis of selection. 


The Prophets 
Translation of selected passages with review of grammar. 
Critical exegesis of selected portions and study of ori- 
gen and development of prophecy in Israel. 


The Writings 
Translation of selectinns with review of grammar. Crit- 
ical exegesis of the selections and introduction to the 
books. 


BONEBRAKE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


2. Elementary Hebrew 
The elements of the language are studied. Attention is 
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BONEBRAKE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (cont'd) 


2. (cont'd) 
given to the acquisition of vocabulary and to the study 
of the grammatical principles of the language. Emphasis 
is placed upon the readings of the Hebrew and the trans- 
lation of English into Hebrew. 


3. Advanced Hebrew 
A more advanced study of Hebrew grammar and syntax. Read-~ 
ing of the Hebrew is emphasized. Written exercises are 
continued. 


4, Historical Hebrew 
Selections from the historical books will be read. The 
aim is to secure faciltiy in reading. This is accompanied 
by an advanced study of the principles of syntax. 


5. Biblical Aramaic 
The elements of Aramaic are studied in connection with the 
Aramaic section of Ezra and Daniel. Prerequisite courses 
DerANIG" (ave 


7. Hebrew Prophecy 
A brief survey of the activities and the messages of the 
Hebrew Prophets, followed by an exegetical study of a se- 
lectec portion of the Prophetic books. Isaiah 1-39, 
Isaiah 40-66, Amos and Zephaniah, Hosea and Habakkuk or 
Micah and Jonah may be selected for study. 


8. Hebrew Poetry and the Wisdom Literature 
A study of the characteristics of Hebrew poetry and the 
Wisdom literature, This is followed by exegetical study 
of some portion of this literature. Either certain Psalms 
or key passages from the book of Job are selected for this 
investigation. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
(t Courses offered in the Graduate School ) 


5. *& Beginning Hebrew 3% cr. 
The principles and structure of the language with tran- 
slation of selected sections of the [ld Testament. 


7. Intermediate Hebrew 3 cr. 
A brief review of the elements of Hebrew grammar. Sel- 
ected readings in Biblical and medieval Eebrew literature. 


9. + Hebrew Seminar in Deutero-Isaiah 1% cr. 
A study of the historical problems of the return from the 
Babylonian Exile, the restoration of the Jewish Community, 
and the establishment of Judaism through the translation 
anu exposition of these two books. 


8, Intermediate Hebrew DeCI's 
Selected readings in modern Hebrew Literature. 


10. Hebrew Seminar 14 er. 
Haggai, Zechariah (I-VIII) and Malachi 


(For qualified students more advanced courses can be provided. ) 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY Graduate School 
ST indicates that the course is given in the School of Theology. 


First Semester Old Testament 


Th. 203 (St 12) The Old Testament Prophets 4 cr, 

Th. 293 (ST 15) The Relisious Teaching of the Old 4 cr. 
Testament 

This 200 The Psalms and Job 4 cr. 

Th. 219 (ST115) The Inter-testamental Period 

Th. 221i (ST 17) Hebrew Seminar 2 Onl olcr. 

tire co Advanced Hebrew Ss (he 


Readings in Medieval Hebrew literature; selection from 
Saadiah, Bahya ibn Pakuda, Samuel ha-Nagid, Ton Gabirol, 
Judah ha-Levi, Ibn Ezra and Matmnonides. 


Second Semester Old Testament 


Th. 202 (ST 12) History and Literature of Israel 4 cr. 
Th. 210 (ST 16) The Later Prophets 4 er. 
Th, 224 (ST 1-12) Hebrew Seminar (different subject every 

year ) Biers 
Thegceo Advanced Hebrew 


Readings in modern Hebrew literature. Hebrew composi- 
tions. Collateral read ing and reports. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY 


51,52, 53 Elementary Heorew 5 hrs. cr. per quarter 
The elements of Hebrew vrammar are thoroughly treated. 
Several elementary Hebrew books are read followed by 
intensive drill in the Old Testament. 


54,55, 56 Intermediate Hebrew 
This course consists of advanced grammar and readings from 
the Genesis, Deuteronomy, Samuel, Kings, and certain of the 
minor Prophets. 


64,65,66 Advanced Hebrew 
The course consists of Hebrew syntax and selected readings 
from the Prophets and the Hebrew Wisdom Literature. 

BRITE COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE Texas Christian University 


0.T.650 Beginning Hebrew 
0.T. 660 Kebrew Reading and Syntax 
O.T. 270 Advanced Hebrew Exegesis in the Prophets 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE (Day Session) 


Hebrew 
01-02. Beginner's Course 6 cr. 
1. Modern Fiction - I @) (has 


Tales by various authors. Practice in composition, gram- 
matical grill and conversation. Prerequisites: two years 
of Hebrew. 


2. Modern Fiction - IT 5 Cr. 
Stories by Frischmann, Perez, Steinberg, and others. Con- 


tinued practice in grammatical drill, conversation and compositia 
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BROOKLYN COLLEGE (day session cont'd) 


3. The Essay o Cr, 
Readings in contemporary essayists. A study of the dev- 
elopment of the Hebrew essay. Prerequisite: Hebrew 2, 
or three yrs. 


21. Modern Poetry 3 cr. 
Poetry from the Hebrew Renaissance to the present. A study 
of the history of Hebrew literature since the eighteenth 
century. 


ll. Prose Composition and Advanced Grammar- I 3 cr. 
A practical course in writing of Hebrew prose. Also re- 
view of Hebrew Grammar. 


12. Prose Composition and Advanced Grammar-IT roach gay 
Continuation of Hebrew II 


15. History of Hebrew Literature I oer. 
From earliest period to 1500 


16. History of Hebrew Literature II Sere 
Survey from 1500 to present 


41. Bible Prose oer. 
Selections from the biographical and historical portions 
of the Hebrew Bible. A study of the literature of the Old 
Testament. Prerequisite: Hebrew 3 


45. Bible Poetry SeCrs 
Selections from the Provhetic rhapsodies, lyric poetry 
end Wisdom literature. Prerequisite: Hebrew 41. 
51. Medieval Literature Oo) Or, 
The prose and poetry of the Middle Ages, particularly of 
the "Golden Age" in Spain. 
In Brooklyh College Evening Session, Hebrew 01,02, 1,2 are offered. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


151,152. Elementary Hebrew 
153,154. Advanced Hebrew 


BUFFALO UNIVERSITY (College of Arts and Sciences) 
101-102 Elementary Hebrew 4 cr. 


Elementary grammar, composition, reading of simple prose, 
practice in conversation. 


103-104 Intermediate Hebrew 4 cr. 
Reading of short stories, grammar, composition, and conver- 
sation. 

203-204. Advanced Hebrew 4.0%, 


Selections from the works of leading authors; grammar, com- 
position and conversation. 
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BUFFALO UNIVERSITY (College of Arts and Sciences con't) 


205-206 The Old Testament Literature 4 cr. 
A literary appreciation of the books of the 91d Testament 
viewed as narrative (Pentateuch and other historical books) 
short story (Jonah, Ruth and Esther) prophecy. 


311-312 Readings in Modern Hebrew Philosophy 
Given tutorially. 


319-320. Modern Hebrew Literature 4 cr. 
A study of some contemporary Hebrew novelists and poets. 
Prerequisite: Semitics 203-204 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


Graduate School 

503,504 Hebrew Reading Scr. 
Rapid reading of selected portions of the Hebrew Old Test- 
ament with special attention to the grammatical principles. 


Undergraduate School 

405,404 Hebrew 4 cr. 
Elementary Hebrew, and additional reading in the Massoretic 
Text with special attention to syntax. 


#xUNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


2la-2lb. Elementary Hebrew 6 cr. 
A satisfactory equivalent in other languages of courses 
2la-21b isprerequisite to all upper division language courses 
in the department. 


12la-121lb. Intermediaté Hebrew 4 cr. 
Reading of selections from the historical books of the Old 
Testament. 

12lc-121d. Intermediate Hebrew 4 cr. 


Continuation of above course. 


224a-224b. Advanced Biblical Hebrew 4 cr. 
One or more of the prophetical and poetical books with 
special attention to literary form. 


227a-227b. Post-Biblical Hebrew 4 cr. 
Unvocalised Texts. 


CALVIN SEMINARY 


OT 11 Hebrew, first course 3 hrs. 
A careful study is made of the first part of Harper's ®"Method 
and Manual" and of Davidson's "Hebrew Grammar", as revised 
by McFayden. 


OT 12. Hebrew, second course > hrs. 
A continuation of the first course in Hebrew. Introduction 
to the textual critical apparatus of the Kittel Bible. 
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CALVIN SEMINARY (cont'd) 


OT 5. Hebrew i hr. 
Davidson's "Hebrew Grammar" is continued and portiohs of 
prophetic literature are discussed, for the purpose of 
acquiring a more extended vocabulary and familiarity with 
the principles of syntax. 


OT 6. Exegesis 2 hrs. 
Interpretation of selected section of the Hebrew Old Teste 
ament. The course includes word studies; a careful study 
of original, and a synthetic interpretation. An exeget- 
ical essay on some part of the work of Hebrew Old Testa- 
ment is also assigned. 


OT 7. Exegesis (seniors) 2 hrs. 
The course is similar to OT 6, 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


£25,426. Old Testament Hebrew 2cr. each 
A course in grammar and syntax. Readings in Genesis, 
Exodus, and the Psalms in the second seméster. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


601,602. Biblical Hebrew 4 cr. 
Grammar (Gesenius ~ Kautzsch - Bergstraesser) with special 
attention to general phonetics. Selected readings to 
illustrate phonetics, morphology, and the fundamental rules 
of syntax, 


603,604. Biblical Hebrew 4 cr. 
A. Grammar as in 601,602 with the addition of Bauer -Leander, 
"iistorische Grammatik." 
B. Philological interpretation of the Pentateuch or Hag- 
iographa,. 


607-608 Mishnic and Rabbinic Hebrew ae oT 
Grammar and selected readings. 


611,612. Introduction to the Massoretic and Rabbinical Bibles 
BCr.. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


a. Language 
20t- Hebrew Language I cr. 
502. Hebrew Language II cr. 


303. Hebrew Language III cr. 
304, Hebrew conversation $ cr. 


b. Introduction 
551. Introduction to Textual Criticism 
552. Introduction to Pre-Exilic Literature 
415. Research in special Introduction 
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UNTVERSITY OF CHICAGO (cont'd) 


c. Exegesis 
341. Post-Biblical Jewish Literature 


424, The literature of legalism. The Chronicles. 
428. Poetic and Didactic Literature III. 
Proverbs. 
430. The Ras-Shamra Inscriptions. 
(Prerequisite: one yr. Hebrew) 


gd. Research 
437. Rewearch in Hebrew Poetry 
438. Research in the Relicsion of the Hebrews 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN SEMINARY 

3. Hebrew language and exegetical studies 
5. Advanced prophetic Hebrew 

COLGATE- RCCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


26. The Hebrew Language 
Elements and Principles of Hebrew Language. , | 


27. The Hebrew Lencuage 
Reading of selected oortions of various types of literature 


COLUMBIA BIBLE COLLEGE | 


Hebrew Old Testament 
Reading and Exegesis of the Old Testament in Hebrew is 
included in the graduate course 


201,202. Grammar and Reading Ser. 
The work of this course embraces the study of the important 
principles of Hebrew grammar and syntax. Portions of Gen-= 
esis are studied as a basis for the reading of the Hebrew 
text. 


301,302. Reading and Exegesis 2 oY. 
This course is designed to give facility in reading the 
Hebrew Scripture, enlarging the vocabulary, learning the 
idioms and figures of the language. 


COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


101. Elements of Hebrew 5 hours 
The class begins the study of the language by the in- 
ductive method. Orthography, etymology, and syntax are 
taught from the Hebrew text of Genesis. Textbooks: 
Harper's “Hebrew Method and Manual", and Harper's “Elem- 
ents of Hebrew" (both revised by J.M.P. Smith). 


102. Elements of Hebrew continued. 5 hours 
The eo6urse continues work begun in the fall quarter with 
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COLUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (cont'd) 


102, * cont'd 
progressive additions in detail until the principal gram- 
matical elements of the language are covered. Textbooks; 
Same as for course 101. 


103. Hebrew Reading and syntax 5 hrs. 
Hebrew reading with special reference to vocabulary. 
Syntax is taught by careful attention to examples as 
occur in the Hebrew Bible. Textbook: Kittel's "Biblia 
Hebraica", Hebrew lexicon by Brown, Driver, and Briggs, 


105. Granmatical Interpretation of the Psalms 5 hrs. 
Detailed grammatical and exegetical study of Psalms. 


106. Exegetical Studies in Isaiah 5 hrs. 
Exposition of selected portions. 


107. Advanced Hebrew Syntax 
A thorough study in the syntax of the languace by use of 
the textbooks and the reading and comparison of selected 
illustrative passazes from the Hebrew text. 


108. Hebrew Reading Course. 
Purpose of course to acquire a large vocabulary and general 
facility in the use of the Hebrew Bible. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Hebrew 101-102 3 cr. 
Modern Hebrew (Beginner's course) 


Hebrew 201-202 OCT s. 
Modern Hebrew (advanced course) 


Hebrew 301-302 So ioe 
Medieval Hebrew Texts 


| CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


$21-322 Beginning Hebrew 6 Gr. 
Hebrew grammar and first chapters of Genesis. 


CONCORDIA THEOLOGTCAL SEMINARY 


Hebrew Grammar (first year class) 5 hrs. 
Mastery of the essentials of Hebrew morphology and syntax 
and the acquisition of a vocabulary of several hundred of 
the more common words. Suitable selections from the 01d 
Testament were read in Hebrew. 


Exegesis, Old Testament (second year class) 4 hrs. 
| An exegetical study of Genesis 1-15.Memory: selected passages 


Exegesis, Minor Prophets eunrsis 
| A critical and exegetical study of the Books of Jonah, 
Haggai, and Malachi. 
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CROZER_ THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


119. Elementary Hebrew. Second and third terms 4 hrs. 
Inductive method, selected books will be read. 


120. Hebrew II 2 hrs. 
Translation and exegesis of selected books. 


121. Hebrew IIT 2 hrs. 
Translation and exegesis of selected books. 


DALLAS THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


202. Hebrew I. 8 hrs. 
Elements of Hebrew. Essentials of grammar, with readings 
in Genesis. 


203. Hebrew II. Advanced Hebrew 4 hrs. | 
Further study in grammar and syntax with reading in Genesis | 
for first semester. Second semester, a detailed exegesis | 
of the prophecy of Zechariah, 


204. Hebrew IIT. Book of Isaiah. 6 hrs. 
An accurgte study of the text in the light of its histor- | 
ical background and style, also deals with the fullness of | 
the Isaianic contribution in the field of Messianic prophecy. | 


211. Old Testament Textual Criticism 2 hrs. 
A study of the Massoretic notes, the parallel passages and 
the versions, with a view to explaining, as far as possible, 
how the variations occurred. 


212. Advanced Hebrew Readings 2 hrs. 
Selected portions of the Hebrew text, with emphasis on 
rapid reading. Prerequisite: two years of Hebrew study. 


214. Reading of selected Psalms from the Hebrew text. 4 hrs. 


215. Messianic Prophecies in the 91d Testament 4 hrs. 
A study of the Messianic prophecies in their progressive 
unfolding on the basis of the Hebrew text. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL IN PHILADELPHIA 


Hebrew II B. Eiementary Hebrew 
Grammar and reading of easy prose passages. 


Hebrew III B. Second Year Hebrew 
At least one of the historical books is read each year and 
some time is set aside for a review of grammar. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY (The College of the Bible) 
1. Elements of Hebrew I 3S hrs. 


Special attention to vocabularies and to etymology; 
thorough drills in paradigms and in prose composition. 


2. Elements of Hebrew II o hrs. 
Continuation of Course I 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY (cont'd ) 


103 Advanced Hebrew I 4 hrs. 
Selections from various books of the Old Testament are 
translated and interpreted according to the rules of 
Hebrew syntax and exegesis. 


104 Advanced Hebrew II 
Continuation of course 103 


THE DROPSIE COLLEGE 


Syntax of Biblical Hebrew 
A detailed study orf the rules governing the construction of 
the Hebrew sentence, based largely on S.R. Driver's "A Tre- 
atiss on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew", Third Edition 
(Oxford 1892), and Eduard Konig's"Syntax® (Leipzig, 1897). 
2 hrs. 


Canaanite Texts of Ras Shamra (Ugarit) 
in the editions of Ch. Virolleaud, Hans Bauer, H.L. Ginsberg, 
and Montgomery-Harris. SN 9 ag 


The Books of Samuel, I Samuel 20-31 
A textual, historical and archeeological study. 2 hrs. 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
(Drew University ) 


130.1 Hebrew Grammar 2 cr. 
Study of grammar with simple readings; the first course 
in the Hebrew Old Testament. 


137. Judges Ler. 
A study of Israel's Iron Age. (Second year Hebrew course) 


140. Jeremiah 
Critical and exegetical study of Jeremiah 29-43. (Second 
year Hebrew course) 


142. Book of Zechariah 
Critical study.and exposition. (Second year Hebrew couse) 


145 The Book of Amos 
Critical reading and exegesis. (Second year Hebrew course) 


148. Psalter BE Kp ey 


154. The Book of Jonah 
Critical study and exposition. (Second year Hebrew course) 


150. The Book of Ecclesiastes 
Study of Wisdom Literature. (Hebrew course) 


156. Malachi 
Study of Judaism. (Second year Hebrew course) 
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UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


O.T. 301-302 H. Hebrew language 5 hrs. 
O.T. 303-304 H. Hebrew Sight Reading a Jara 
Otis oak H. Hebrew prose with advanced Grammar 
Selections from Pentateuch or from Historical Books. 
O.T. S22 H. Hebrew Poetry 2 hrs. 
O.T. 341 H, Selections from the Prophets 2 hrs. 
O.T. 342 H. Selections from Wisdom Literature 2 hrs. 
O.T. 361-362 H. Old Testament Seminar 2 hrs. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 
Trinity College 
51. The History of the Hebrew People Po nek oe 
201-202. Introductory Hebrew 6 er. 
School of Religion 
201-202 First Hebrew Omer, 
203-204 Introduction to Old Testament 6 cr. 
307-308 Second Hebrew Cmcrs 


EDEN SEMINARY _ 


O.T. 1 and 2. Hebrew I and II 
Principles of grammar, acquisition of a vocabulary and 
practice in accurate reading of Biblical Hebrew. 


O.T. 3. Hebrew III 
Rapid reading of narrative Hebrew. Analytic study of the 
text and introductory exegetical work. 


O.T. 25. Prophets of Israel 
A study of writings of Israel's prophets aiming at an 
appreciation of the prophet's interpretation of human 
life. The books of Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, and others 
will be the source material used. 


O.T. 3L Psalms 
Reading the Hebrew text. Introduction to Hebrew poetry. 
Exegetical study of selected psalms with special reference 
to their religious value for the present. 


O.T. 32. Deuteronomy 
Reading the Hebrew text. 


O.T. 33. Isaiah 
Reading the Hebrew text. Critical study of the time, person, 
and message of Isaiah. Prerequisite: Hebrew I and ITI. 


O.T. 36. Amos 
A critical study of the time, theHebrew text, and the mes- 
sage of Amos with special consideration of the adaptability 
of his message to the present day. 
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EMORY UNIVERSITY 


A. 333, A.535. Elementary Hebrew 
Designed to give a knowledge of elementary principles of 
grammar and syntax of Hebrew language. 


A. 537 Hebrew Prose 
Translation and syntactical study, and exegesis of Hebrew 
text of Judge and Samuel. 

A. 539 Hebrew Poetry 
Develop skill in scanning Hebrew Poetry. Translation 
syntactical analysis of second Isaiah anc selections from 
Psalms. 


A. 555 Seminar 


**ERSKINE COLLEGE 
(Due West, S.C.) 


2,5. Hebrew Grammar and Translation 5 hrs. 
A first course for students who desire Hebrew. Harper's 
"Methoé and Manual"; A.B.Davidson's Grammar, revised by 
Mac Fayden. 


5. Exegesis in Hebrew 
The Book of Amos; a study of the original, with special 
attention to the background, the social teachings and the 
permanent principles of the prophecy. 


7. Old Testament Prophecy 
A.B. Davidson's "01d Testament Prophecy". 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
O.T.A. Hebrew for Beginners. 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYNOD OF WESCONSIN and other States 


2. Old Testament Exegesis 
During the junior year, 25 chapters of Genesis are studied 
in the original. During the middle and senior years, the 
classes being combined, the two periods per week are devoted 
to an intensive study of Isaiah, and selected Psalms in the 
original. 


EVANGELICAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Ex. 54-36. Beginning Hebrew 
Study of the elements of Hebrew as oasis for exegetical work 
in Old Testament. First term will deal largely with details 
of grammar and vocabulary. Students will be advanced to read- 
ing fron the Bible text as rapidly as possible. Two quarters 
of beginning Hebrew are essential to all advanced work in 
language of the Old Testament. 
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EVANGELICAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (cont'd 


Bx. OSs 


Advanced Hebrew 
Work done in this course will be for the purpose of acquiring 
skill in reading the Hebrew 01d Testament. As mastery of 
fundamentals is gained, more attention will be given to tech- 
nical exegesis. 


FINDLAY COLLEGE 


120-121. First year Hebrew 3 hrs. 


Grammar and reading of the Book of Genesis 


222-223 Hebrew Sight Reading 1 opr. 


Rapid reading of selected portions of Hebrew Old Testament. 


400-401. Individual work 


GARRETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE 


Al. Elementary Hebrew 


A study of the elementary principles and form of the Hebrew 
language and gi-ammar. 


A&. Hebrew Grammar and Translation 


Translation of selected portions of early Hebrew, with more 
advanced study of grammar and syntax. 


B 3.The Prophetic Literature 


Translation and critical study of selected passages from 
the prophetic writings. Familiarity with the method of 
literary criticism and exegesis will he sought. 


C3. The. Book of Job 


Critical and exegetical study of parts of the Book of Job. 
Discussion of the place of the book in literature, its 
date, its problems, and religious value. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Hebrew 


Heorew 


1-2 

Elementary Hebrew-both terms. First term: Study of elements 
of Hebrew grammar largely by means of exercises in transla- 
tion and composition. Second term: Continued study of 
grammar and reading of selected chapters of Genesis with 
exercises in word lists and sight reading with a view to 
acquiring a vocabulary and a practical familiarity with the 
forms of the language. Text books: Davidson "Introductory 
Hebrew Grammar"; Harper “Hebrew Vocabularies";"Hebrew Bible"; 
Hebrew Lexicon. 


3 

Readings in the Pentateuch. First term: This course is de- 
signed to supplement the work of the Junior year in the Heb- 
rew language and to familiarize the student with the con- 
tents and criticismof the first division of the Old Testament. 
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GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (cont'd) 


Hebrew 4 
The Psalms and Literature of the Post-Exilic Period. Second 
Term: Selections from this literature are read and interpre- 
ted as illustrating the history and character of Post-Exilic 
Judaism. 


Old Testament 101-102 
The Book of Jeremiah. Elective course open to Graduate 
Students with a reading knowledge of Hebrew and German, 
Both terms. A critical survey of the Book. 


Hebrew 31-32 
Rapid reading of Hebrew. Either term. Reading of one or 
more books of the Old Testament partly at sight and is de- 
signed to aid men wishing to gain additional facility in 
the reading of the Biblical Hebrew. 


GONZAGA UNIVERSITY 


Hebrew 101-102. Elementary Hebrew 4 cr. 
Grammar with suitable exercises. 


Hebrew 103. Biblical Prose erere 
Selected readings from the poetical books with grammar and 
exercises. One semester. 


Febrew 104. Biblical Poetry a Nigerk a 
Selected readings from the poetical books with grammar and 
exercises. One semester. 


GORDON COLLEGE OF THEOLOGY AND MISSTONS 


55. Hebrew 01d Testament I 5S hrs. 
An intensive study of Hebrew grammar with introductory 
studies in the elements of Hebrew syntax. Acquisition 
of working vocabulary. Translation of first half of 
Genesis. Sight reading in selected portions of the his- 
torical oooks. Hebrew prose compositions. 


DOs Lis 2 brs. 
Review of Hebrew grammar with intensive study of syntax. 
Translation both prepared and at sight of selected por- 
tions of historical and prophetical books. Interpreta- 
tion and exegesis of several representative Psalms in 
the light of the granmmatical,syntactical and lexical 
characteristics of the original Hebrew. 


GOSHEN COLLEGE 


Hebrew 307-308 4 brs. 
Elements of Hebrew: Orthography, Etymology, translation of 
exercises; composition. Principles of Hebrew interpreta- 
tion and readings of portions of Genesis and I Samuel. 
(credit on demand) 
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GOSHEN COLLEGE (cont'd) 


401-402. Advanced course in Hebrew 2 hrs. 
An advanced course in reading of Hebrew will be given on 
demand. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


Department of Languages 


1. Elementary Hebrew 3 hrs. 
Davidson's "Grammar" 
2. Elementary Hebrew (cont'd) ochre. 


Department of Bible 


1. Hebrew beginnings 5 nrs. 
To the rise of the eighth century prophecy. 
2. The Divided Kingdom 
From eighth century prophecy to the exile. 
4. The Post-Exilic Period. 
7-8. Readings in Hebrew as called for. 
101-102. 0.T. Tutorial 
Advanced studies in 0.T. or Mishna for those qualified in 
Hebrew. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


1. Hebrew 
Elements of Hebrew grammar. Selection from the prose 
narratives of the Old Testament. 


2. Hebrew (second course) 
Syntax. Extensive readings in the narrative of tha 
Old Testsment. 


3. Hebrew 
Selections from the Talmud and Biblical commentaries. 


4, Hebrew 
Reading of Philosophic texts with lectures on the his- 
tory of Jewish philosophy. 


lial hf. Hebrew (Advanced course) 
The Books of Amos and Hosea. 


1lb1 hf.t:Hebrew (Advanced course) 
Books of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 


12a! nr. Heorew (Advanced course) 
Selections from the Book of Psalms and Proverbs. 


12b” hf. hebrew (Advanced course) 
Selections from the books of Job, Canticles and Lamentations. 


20al nf. Research course 
Old Testament Problems. The special subject is determined 
after conference with properly qualified applicants. 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


8. Hebrew 
Grammar, composition and reading of simple 01d Testament 
Prose. 


HOUGHPON COLLEGE 


207-208. Elementary Hebrew 6 hrs, 
Grammatica} principles, reading of easy prose, transla - 
tion of English into Hebrew. 


211-212. Hebrew Exegesis 4 hrs. 
First semester: rapid and extensive reading. Second sem- 
ester: critical study of portions of the Old Testament. 


HUNTINGTON COLLEGE 


229-250. Hebrew 4 hrs. 
Grammar, syntax, vocabulary and pronunciation are studied 
with the reading of easy prose sections. 


329-330. Hebrew Syntax 3 hrs. 
Exegesis of Isaiah and Psalms. 


UNIVERSITY OF TOWA_ 


135-14. Hebrew Language Gikor, 
Beginner's class in Hebrew Languaze and Literature begin- 
ning with the elements of Hebrew grammar and continuing 
with a translation of selected passages from the Bible 
and post-Biblical literature, 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


Hebrew Elementary, For first year students. 2 hrs. 

Hebrew. Selections from modern prose and poetry. e. hrs, 

Selected Reading in Rabbinic and Modern Hebrew Prose; 2 hrs. 
Agnon, Yamim Noraim; Bialik, Sefer Agadah, 

Medieval Hebrew Letters 2 hrs. 
From Jose b. Jose to Jehuda Halevi 

Seminar. For advanced students doing research in bidlical or 
post-biblical literature. 


Talmudic Literature 

Rabbinic Hebrew 5 hrs. 
Reading in Mishnah and kindred literature. Talmudic Texts. 
Selected passages in Mishnah and Gemara. Tchernowitz's 
"Kitsur Hatalmud" will be used for some of the texts. 


JOHNS HOPK™NS 
School of Higher Studivs of the Faculty of Philosophy. 


5P. History of Modern Hebrew Literature 1. Ys 
6P, Elementary Hebrew 2 Cre 
7P. Medieval Hebrew Poetry 1 cr. 
8P. Hebrew Syntax NE 5 
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JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


131. Hebrew Method and Manual Sth s 
Book for "Beginners of Hebrew 0.T." used. Book by Harper, 
revised by Smith. This is an attempt to introduce the 
students to the elements of Biolical Hebrew. Special 
attention is given to the translation of English senten- 
ces into Hebrew as well as the general workable knowledge 
of parts of speech. 


132. Genesis and Exodus 5 cr. 
Special attention is given to grammar, memorizing of 
words, oral translations. The Hebrew Bible is used as 
a textbook together with Harper's grammar,"Elements of 
Hebrew." 


221. First Samuel or Judges SieMs 
Rapid reading and special attention is given to Hebrew 
Syntax. Harper. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


1-2. Elementary Hebrew Sccr. 
The elements of the Hebrew language with simple readings 
from the Old Testament. 


Theological Seminary 

1-2. Hebrew grammar and reading 4 cr. 
The grammatical principles and a good working vocabulary 
are gained by a rapid survey. 


9-10. Exegesis of Amos and Isaiah 2 Cs 
17-18. Hebrew Origins 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


1-2. Elementary Hebrew 
Grammar syntax, and simple translations for beginners. 


51-52. Hebrew Bible 6 er. 
Selected portions. 


LOUISVILLE PRESBYTERIAN SEMINARY 


Old Testament 10-11. PA (ehely 
Elements of Old Testament language and criticism. First 
semester: Principles of Hebrew grammar. Second semester: 
selected passages of Scripture and the Book of Ruth will 
be studied. 


Old Testament 20-21. Advanced Hebrew 
Survey of Hebrew grammar and syntax together with reading, 
voth prepared at sight. Next parts of Old Testament in 
Aramaic are studied and differences in the two languages 


noted. Detailed word study and practical exegesis of chosen 
passages from the various types of writing found in the Old 
Testament. 


ty 
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LUTHER COLLEGE 


S$21-322. Hebrew Grammar and Genesis 6 hrs. 
Fundamentals of the Hebrew language and reading in Genesis. 


MARTON COLLEGE 


561-562 Hebrew Language 
Mastery of general principles of orthography, the inflection 
of the verb and noun as well as the reading of easy prose 
and a few Psalms. A Hebrew Bible, a lexicon, and Harper's 
manual are the text books used. 


5635. Readings in the Old Testament 
A reading course in Hebrew} Exodus, Kings, Psalms, and se- 
lection from the prophets. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


111, 112. Elementary Biblical Hebrew Gucr.s 
Grammar, exercises, composition 


113,114. Intermediate Hebrew 
Critical reading of parts of Samuel and Kings. Seléctions 
from the Psalms of the Prophets. Syntax and review of 
grammar. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Language 105f and 106w (Hebrew Language I and IT) 6 cr’. 
Beginner's courses the alphabet, grammatical principles, 
acquisition of vocabulary, and translation of Genesis I- 
VIII, with some easy sight reading. 


Language 107f and 108 w (Hebrew Language III and IV) 5 er. 
Advanced course: A knowledge of the forms is presupposed. 
Introduction into syntax. Selections from the prophets 
and Hagiographa. During the second semester the student 
will be introduced to Aramaic forms, and will read selec- 
tions from Daniel. 


Language 111f,1lé@w (Post-Biblical Hebrew) 4 cr. 
Lectures on the history of post-Biblical Hebrew literature. 
Reading of representative selections from Talmudic, Midrashic, 
and modern prose and poetry. Open to students who qualify 
in the knowledge of Hebrew. 


MORAVIAN COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

(Be ehem, Pa. 

Hebrew 52. Hebrew Grammar 2 Cr. 
An intensive study of the fundamentals of the Hebrew lang- 
uage with exercises in both reading and writing Hebrew. 


Tebrew 62. Readings in the Torah 
Readings in the Torah and exercises. Lecture on the history 
of the Hebrew language and of the Masoretic text. 


Hebrew 82. Readings in the Ketubbdim. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE 


317-318. Elementary Hebrew > hrs. 
Grammar, the reading of prose narratives, and the book of Amos. 


NEW BRUNSWICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3,4. Hebrew Grammar and Translation 6 hrs. 


7,8. Exegesis of Isaiah in Hebrew. 2 Hrs. 
Messianic passages in Isaiah 1-39 in first semester and 
those in Isaiah 40-66 in second semester. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Department of Foreign Languages and Literatures. 


015.701,702. Elementary Hebrew 8 er. 
Cultivation of ability to read, write and speak the lang- 
uage. Study of easy vocabulary, formation of simple sent- 
ences, basic rules. of grammar. 


015.701, a and b Elementary Hebrew 4 cr. 
For evening students who have had no training in Hebrew. 


015.703, a and b. Intermediate Hebrew 4 cr. 
Prerequisite: 015.701,702, or two years of high school 
Hebrew. Devoted primarily to conversation, grammar, and 
composition. 


015.705. Advanced Hebrew 
Prerequisite: 015.703a and b, or two years of training in 
reading, composition, and grammar. Selections from Blolical 
literature. 


015.706. Advanced Hebrew 
Prerequisite: 015.705, or equivalent. Selections from 
modern Hebrew literature. 


Courses to ve offered 1942-43 
015.709,710 Modern Poetry 4 cr. 
A study of some contemporary Hebrew poets. 


015.711,712. Grammar and Composition 4 cr. 
Advanced course. Emphasis on the basic rules of grammar 
and syntax. 


115.707,708. Survey of Modern Hebrew Literature 4 cr. 
Traces the development of Hebrew literature from tne nine- 
teenth century to our time in its relation to Jewish history 
and to the cultures and liter:tures amidst which it srew. 
Studies also the tendencies and ideas by which it was influenced. 
Conducted in English. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


ll. Hebrew 5 hrs. 
Introductory course in Biblical Hebrew 


25 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE (cont'd) 


13. Advanced Hebrew eehrsis 
a. Isaiah l= 39 
bd. Jeremiah 
c. Psalms 


14, Advanced Hebrew 2 hrs. 
a. Amos and Hosea 
b. Isaiah 40-55 
ec. Ruth, Esther, and Jonah 


OMAHA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


111. Introductory Hebrew Grammar 
The work of this course consists of (1) a study of the prin- 
ciples of word structure and grammatical relations; (2) ex- 
ercises in writing and reading Hebrew and the acquisition 
of a working vocabulary; and (3) reading the book of Genesis 
during the second semester in Hebrew. 


113. Canon and Text of the Old Testament 
A short course covering the history of canon, text, manus- 
cripts and early versions of the 01d Testament. 


123. Hebrew Exegesis. 
Exegesis of selected passages of 0.T. books. Chief emphasis 
is placed upon exegesis not orly as a means of discovering 
the exact meaning of the 0O.T. Scriptures, but also for the 
purpose of furnishing material for homiletic use. Based on 
Hebrew text. 


135. Hebrew Sight Reading 
The books of Ruth and selected portions of the historical 
books are read. 


PACIFIC UNION COLLEGE 


lllab. Hebrew 6 hrs. 
Prerequisite: 2 years of collegiate lancuace study. Elements 
of Hebrew grammar. Readings of sacred text beginning with 
first lesson. Vocabulary. Written assignments to fix prin-~ 
ciples in mind. First eight chapt«rs in Genesis read. 


PASADENA COLLEGE 
asadena, California) 

206 ab Beginning Hebrew (3 I-III) 
Excellent opportunities are afforded student for the study 
of the Hebrew language and literature under competent in- 
struction. The inductive method is employed with emphasis 
upon gaining of an understanding and appreciation of the 
language. Considerable portions of Old Testament read. 


207 ab Cid Testement Hebrew 
A continuation of the preceding course with rapid readings 
of certain portions of the historical books in Hebrew, with 
selections also from the Psalms and the prophetical literature. 
Discussion of textual problems. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANTA _ 

1. Introduction to Hebrew 4 cr. 
Elements of Hebrew grammar, accompanied by reading of a 
shorter prose book of the Bible. Practice in composition. 

So. Bible A Cr. 

Open to students who have had previous training. Reading 
in a prose book in the first term, and in one of the Prophets 
in the second. 


5. Modern Hebrew 4 cr. 
Literature and conversation. 


6. The Hebrew Essay 4 cr. 
8. Hebrew Poetry 4 cr. 
9, Advanced Study 


Graduate School 


Comparative Semitic grammar eyers 

61 I- Phonology 2 cre 

62 IIe Verb 2 Cre 

63 III-Noun 2 cr. 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 

O.T. 101 F. Hebrew Language 5 hrs. 


‘Grammatical principles. Acquisition of vocabulary. English 
into Hebrew. Text, Creager, Alleman, and Yates. 


O.T. 102 F. Hebrew Language 5 hrs. 
Reading in Genesis and other historical books. Hebrew Bible 
and Davies "Lexicon." 


O.T. 201 F. Advanced Hebrew 5 hrs. 
Reading in Samuel and Kings. 


O.T. 202 F. Advanced Hebrew 5 hrs. 
Judges and Ruth 


PITTSBURGH=XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


121. Elements of Hebrew S hrs. 
Study of the major principles of grammar, acquisition 
of a working vocabulary, and practice in translating from 
Hebrew into English. A text with lectures and written 
exercises. 


122. Hebrew Reading 4 hrs. 
Practice in accurate translation and paraphrasing of Bibl- 
{cal Hebrew, and the acquiring of the principles of Old 
Testament exegesis, Ruth and selected Psalms are studied. 


131. Hebrew Exegesis 
An exegetical study of major doctrines of 0.T. theology 
with general survey of historical progress of revelation 
in light of contemporary civilization. 
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PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


1. Elementary Hebrew S hrs; 
Essential features of Hebrew grammar. Introduction to 
reading of the Old Testament in Hebrew. By daily exer- 
cises in prose compostion the student acquires an adequate 
Hebrew handwriting. 


4, Rapid reading of Hebrew 2 hrs. 
Uncritical translation of prose passa-es with some study 
of vocabulary, reading in the Hebrew text aloud, and some 
sight translation. 


9, Modern Hebrew 2 PSs 
Written composition and simple conversation in Hebrew as 
it is spoken today in Palestine. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


405, 406. Bilolical Hebrew - Introduction to comparative linguistics 
Elementary course designed to serve as an introduction to 
Semitic comparative philology and grammar. 


Graduate School 
515,516. Advanced Heorew 


517, 518 Advanced Hebrew 
Readings of selections from the Hebrew Old Testament. Textual 
criticisms and philosophical studies. 


521,522. Semitic Paleography 
Reading and interpretations of ancient Hebrew, Aramaic in- 
scription and of Aravic manuscripts. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


110. Elements of Hebrew 8 hrs. 
Orthography. Study of phonetics. Fundamental principles 
of the language. Etymology, Syntax. Reading of Genesis. 
Emphasis on vocabulary and facility in reading simple nar- 
rative prose. Translation of English exercises into Hebrew. 
Course is strictly linguistic. 


121 Hebrew Exegesis 2 hrs. 
Translation of selected portions of Old Testament with the 
grammatico-historical method of interpretation. 


141 Advanced Hebrew with Exegesis 2 hrs. 
Certain books will be read both in Hebrew text and in Septu- 
agint. Textual studies and interpretation. 


144, Hebrew Reading 2 hrs. 
Rapid reading of narrative or historical material from the 
Old Testament in order to develop vocabulary and a feeling 
for Hebrew syntax. 


146 The Book of Daniel 2 hrs. 
An inductive study of the elements of Biblical Aramaic. 
Reading of the Hebrew and Aramaic portions of the book with 


exegesis. 
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RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Semitic I. Elements of Hebrew Grammar 2 Of. 
Selections from the prose narratives of the %1d Testsment. 


Semitic IIa. (advanced course) 
Books of Amos and Hosea. Interpretation and criticism with 
special reference to literary and historical problems. 


Semitic IIb. Hebrew (advanced course) 
Books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, Interpretatinns and criticism 
with special reference to literary and historical problems 
of selected portions. 


Semitic 12a. Hebrew (advanced course) 
Selections from the Book of Job, Canticles and Lamentations. 


*x*ST. BONAVENTURE COLLEGE AND SEMINARY 
- Bonaventure, New Yor 
101. Elementary Hebrew 2. er, 
Besides a study of the elements of gramma#t, the course also 
includes a series of lectures on the origin and development 
of the language. 


102. Hebrew 2 CFs 
A continuation of study of grammar, and reading of simple 
passeges from the Bible texts. 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES SEMINARY 


An Introduction to the Text of the 91d Testament 
Text: Simon-Prado,"Introductio in Universam Sacram Scripturam", 


The grammar and Syntax of the Hebrew Language with select readings 
Texts: Rebuch, "Legisne Toram". 


ST. JOHN'S BOSTON ECCLESIASTICAL SEMTNARY 


Hebrew 
Text book: “Beginner's Hebrew Grammar", by Creager and Alleman. 
Readings in the course consist of exercises in the Grammar 
together with selections from Genesis, Prophets, and Psalms. 


ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY 


11-12 Study of the essentials of Hebrew morphology and of elementary 
rules of syntax. Written exercises and translation of easier 
selections from Bible. "Progressive Lessons in Hebrew." 

4 hrs. 


21-22 Advanced lessons in morphology and syntaz. 
Translation and text- critical study of selections from the 
Bidle. "Progressive Lessons in Hébrew.". 4 hrs. 


ST. MARY'S SEMINARY AND UNIVERSITY 


8. Elements of Hebrew 2 CY. 
Two periods weekly. Essentials of Hebrew grammar. Hebrew 
prose composition. This course is prescribed for degrees 
in theology. 
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ST. MARY'S SEMINARY (cont'd) 


9. The Psalter 1 cr. 
A study of selected psalms with crammatical explanation 
and retrical reconstruction of Heorew text. 


##ST. PROCOPIUS COLLEGE 
(Lisle, I11.) 


101-102. Hebrew 


A brief course tn Scriptural Hebrew with readings and 
grammar; interpretation of selected books. 


SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Old Testament 250,251,252. Elements of Hebrew oer. 
Basic princtples of Hebrew languaze. Elements of 
grammar. Detailed reading of the early chapters of 
Book of Senesis. Exercises in reading and writing 
Hebrew, and acquisition of a working vocabulary. 


Old Testament 258. Hebrew Prose °o cr. 
Exegesis of selected passages from historical books. 
Biblia Hebraica. Grammar and syntax. 


Old Testament 256. Rapid reading of Hebrew Orers 


Selected passages, Biblia Hebraica, prepared passages 
and sight reading. Facility is gained in use of 
Hebrew text and lexicon. Vocabulary studies. 


Old Testament 257. Advanced Hebrew Exegesis 


Advanced studies in interpretation and grammar, based 
upon the text of selected passages, 


SMITH COLLEGE 


38. Hebrew 6 cys 


Elementary Hebrew. Grammatical principles, reading of 
modern Hebrew’ schoolbooks and passages from Biblical 
narratives. 


a ee ee 


21-22. Elementary Hebrew for Beginners 5 hrs. 
First Semester, elements of the grammar; second semester, 
extensive readings in the easier prose narratives of the 
Old Testament. 


25-24, Reading Course in Hebrew 5S hrs. 
Open to students who have completed course 21-22. 


aoe 


Met 
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SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 


Amos and Hosea - 161 

Isaiah XL-LXVI- 162 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel - 182 

Job and selections from the Psalms -1835 
Thesis - 261-262 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


$101. Elementary Hebrew 1. ors 
$102. Elementary Hebrew Continued CR. 
$103. Elementary Hebrew concluded CY. 
$104. Intermediate Hebrew AW) Goh ye 
S105. and S106. Intermediate Hebrew continued Bb ead 
$160. Folklore of the Talmud Ay eb ee 
8161. Folklore of the Bible Deere 


SUOMI COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
(Hancock, Michigan 


S 151, S 152. Elementary Hebrew 2 cr. 
Essentials of Hebrew Granmar. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 
wee riar, Va. 
251-252. Elementary Hebrew 6 cr. 
An introductory course in Hebrew granmar and syntax, with 
translation of selected portions of the 01d Testament. 


“3 SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Syracuse, New York) 

101. Elementary Hebrew 5 cr. 
Grammatical principles, reading of easy Hebrew prose and 
translation of English into Hebrew. 

102. Advanced Hebrew 6 cr. 


First semester: rapid and extensive reading; second semester; 


critical portions of the Old Testament. 


TAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


621-622. Hebrew Old Testament (Beginners' Genesis) 6 cr. 
701. Hebrew Old Testement (History and Psalms) 2c? 
702, Hebrew Old Testament (History and Prophecy) Siew. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


191-192. Elements of Hebrew 4 cr. 
Hebrew grammar, exercises in converting English into Hebrew; 
readings in Genesis with an analytic study of words and 
phrases as found in the text. 


193-194. Psalms 4 cr. 


An exegesis of selected Psalms with special reference to their 


spiritual values. 
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COLLEGE OF THE BIBLE 


THE 
01d 


Old 


Testament 660. Hebrew Language Sy reg 
Fundamentals of Hebrew carefully taught. Analysis of 
current forms into original elements. Vocabulary. Written 
translations of English into Hebrew and Hebrew into Eng- 
lish. Forty chapters of Hebrew Old Testament translated 
during the year. 

Testament 721-722. Hebrew Literature 4 hrs. 


Careful review of elements of hebrew and of Hebrew syn- 
tax. Selected passages read from the poetic and proph- 
etic books, and a study is made of Hebrew meter. 


THE EASTERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

501. Elementary Hebrew roy Bas ah 
An elementary course in the Hebrew language; study of 
forms and a simple reading of portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

302. Elementary Hebrew 3 hrs. 
Continuation of Hebrew 301. Drill in Syntax and voca-= 
bulary and reading of prose and poetry. 

403. Intermediate Hebrew 2 nrg 
Vocabulary building, intensive study of grammar and syn- 
tax. Readings in poetry and prose. 

404. Intermediate Hebrew Pours. 


Continuation of Hebrew 303. 


TRINITY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Hebrew Grammar and Exegesis 2 hrs. 


First year: Study of grammar and principles of syntax. 
Selections of Old Testament will be read. 

Second year: Exegesis of selected passages from Amos, 
Isaiah and Psalms will be given on bases of Hebrew text. 


UNION COLLEGE 


lll- 


112. Beginning Hebrew Siers 
The essentials.of grammar, vocabulary building, and read- 
ing, drills in pronunciation, translation and use of a 
concordance. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ew 
Old 


Old 


Old 
Old 
01d 
Old 
Old 


ork ty, New York 
Testament 11. Introductory Hebrew grammar 2° pts. 
Exercises in reading and writing Hebrew. 
Testament 12, Hebrew grammar and readings. 2 pts. 
Vocabulary and facility in reading and translating Hebrew. 
Testament 13. Readings in Judges 2 pcs. 
Testament 14. Readings in II Samuel 2 pts. 
Testament 31. Post-Exilic minor prophets 2 pts. 
Testament 30a Isaiah 1-39 Sapte. 


Testament 93-94 Seminar: Ezekiel 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Richmond, Va. 


105 a,b,c, Elements of Hebrew 8:67. 
Including principles and facts of grammar, elementary 
syntax, writing of exercises and reading of prose Hebrew, 
the. text of Genesis being used as the basis of the course. 
Passages are chosen from other prose books for rapid extem- 
pore translation. 


120. Exodus and Deuteronomy 4 cr. 
Review of grammatical fundamentals, studies in syntax, 
reading of exezesis passages ‘n Exodus and Teuteronomy, with 
special study of Mosaic laws and institutions. 


125. The Prophets 4 cr. 
Critical study of the text with practice in reading the 
Hebrew. Doctrines and preaching values stressed. 


135. The Psalms 
Introduction and reading and exposition of selected Psalms. 


150. Rapid readings in Hebrew prose for advanced students. 


%% VANDERBILT UNTVERSITY 
Nashv é, Tenn. 
B 150.1 Elementary tebrew. Part I ; 
A reading of the first chapters in Genesis and easy Hebrew 
composition are used as a basis for the study of Hebrew voc- 
abulary and syntax. 


B 150.2 Elementary Hebrew Part II 
Reading in Genesis continued, and new words, forms and rules 
of syntax are studied. Some sight reading is done in the 
book of Joshua. 


“+ VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 
chmond, Va. 

1. Hebrew Language 5S hrs. 
Genesis 1-3, including drill in form and inflection, grammar 
throuvch irregular verbs, the acquirement of a vocabulary, 
translation of English into Hebrew. 


2. Hebrew Language 5 hrs. 
Genesis 4-8 and other narratives. Continuation of 1, with 
increased attention to principles of syntax. The aim of 
this course is to give accurate and minute knowledge of the 
language and reasonable faciltiy in using it. 


3,4. Hebrew. Interpretation 5 hrs. 
Selections from the Psalter and from the prophetical books 
Principles of interpretation are emphasized in‘the actual 
work of interpretation. Critical questions are discussed 
to lectures by the professor and essays by the students. 
Passages selected are those giving expression to the great 
truths of the religions of Israel. Private preparation of 
assigned portions of Hebrew narratives for examination. 
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*+WALLA WALLA COLLEGE 
olleze Place, Wash. ) 

151,152,133. Hebrew I 4 cr. 
Reading of selected portions of the Old Testament in Hebrew 
with a study of the elements of the Hebrew grammar. Intro- 
duction to the methods and aids for a fruitful use of the 
Hebrew Bible study. 


154,155,136. Hebrew ITI SOPs 
More extensive reading in the Hebrew historical books and 
selections from portions of the Prophets and Psalms.Great- 
er sureness in the grammar, study of the syntax. 


wiWASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
- Louls, Mo. 
5,4. Hebrew 4 cr. 
A course in elementary and advanced Hebrew in both its Bib- 
lical and modern usage, with emphasis upon the historical 
and cultural values. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


101,102,103. Hebrew (not offered every year) 5 cr. 
First year course. Instructor's permission necessary for 
enrollment. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


203. Elementary Hebrew o CP. 
The elements of Hebrew grammar, with practice and transla- 
tion and the memorizing of a vocabulary. Reading of sel- 
ections from the Old Testament. At the end of the course 
the student should be able to read simple Hebrew and to 
use the language in the study of the Old Testament. 


503. Second year Hebrew OWE. 
WESTFRN COLLEGE ~ 


5611-312. Hebrew 
Hlementary grammar and syntax. Practice in reading Old 
Testament historical prose. 


501-502. Further Old Testament Studies GiCr. 

Work of the first semester includes a study of the hebrew 
prophets in their historical setting and of their contri- 
butions to the religious and social development of their 
race. Second semester: a study is made of the character- 
istics of Hebrew poetry, the development of the Psalter, 
and the work and beliefs of the wise men and of their con- 
tribution to Jewish life. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Oltends- Mich. ).. 


O.T. 1 Elements of Hebrew 2 Cr. 
The text used is Davidson's Hebrew Grammar. By translating 
and writing the Hebrew, the student acquires a reading and 
a working knowledge of the Old Testament original. Selected 
portions of the Pentateuch and Samuel will be read and trans- 
lated. 
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WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (cont'd) 


O.T. 2 Introduction to Semitic Writing and Alphabet 1 br. 
Purpose of course is to learn the background of the Hebrew 
alphabet and writing. Archaeological discoveries bearing 
upon the Old Testament text are given due consideration. A 
study is also made of the Semitic origins and of the rela- 
tionships of the Hebrews with contemporaneous peoples. 


O.T. 3 Exegetical Studies in the Prophets oy ars, 
Outstanding passages are studied in the Hebrew in order 
to apprecieate the prophet's mind and message. Two pur- 
poses are dominant: to learn the doctrines of the pro- 
phets and to make the prophetic teachings readily avail- 
abte in the active pastorate. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. Introductory Hebrew Grammar Scr. 
Exercises in reading and writing Hebrew and acquisition 
of a working voacabulary. 


2a. First Samuel I-XX or Judges locr. 
Rapid reading and exegesis. 


2b. Minor Prophets or Jeremiah 


3. Deuteronomy I-XX or one Book of Kings 6 er. 
Hebrew syntax. Davidson's "Hebrew Syntax" or Driver's 
"Hebrew Tenses". 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


Introductory courses in the Hebrew language and literature. 
The courses which carry full academic credit are intended for 
(1) students who are preparing for the ministry, and (2) stu- 
dents who desire to study Hebrew for general credit. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
(Wheaton, lll.) 


511-512. Elements of Hebrew 4 hrs. 
A mastery of the major facts of Hebrew grammar, transla- 
tion of Hebrew into English, and written exercises. Read- 
ings in the book of Genesis. For beginners in Hebrew. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


101-102. Elementary Course 3 hrs. 
Essentials of grammar. Reading in 0.T. with object of 
enabling students to read less difficult passages at 
sight. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
(Offered in Hamma Divinity School) 


Hebrew Language and Syntax 3 hrs. 
Hebrew Exegesis 2 hr. 
The Prophecy of Hosea 2 hrs. 
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WITTENBERG COLLEGE (Cont'd) 


Old Testament Introduction and Criticism o DPS 
Tsaiah 40-66 2 Ore. 
Old Testament Prophecy oe nrs. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
101. Historical Grammar of Hebrew 2 or 3 hrs. 
° 104, Introduction to Semitic Linguistics 142. 
105. Seminar in Comparative Semitics 2 hrs. 
106a.Comparative grammar of the Semitic Languages 
A comparative study of phonology, morphology, and syntax 
115b.North Semitic Epigraphy 2 hrs. 
191. Old Testament Exegesia; 2 hrs. 
Samuel and Isaiah, 
195. Old Testament Seminary ones. 
129. Post-Biblical Hebrew 2 hrs. 
YESHIVA COLLEGE 
Hebrew 1-2, Hebrew Grammar and Composition 2 hrs. 


The rules governing the gender, case, and declension of 
the noun; the verb and its devisions. Readings from the 
modern Hebrew Literature. 


Hebrew 5-4, Medieval Hebrew Prose and Poetry 2. Cr. 
Reading of typical works of the Jewish authors and poets 
of the Medieval Age. Studies in the types of prose and 
poetry of that period. 


Hebrew 5-6. Modern Hebrew Literature 2 cr. 
Readings of works of modern Hebrew authors and poets. 
Study of the influences of movements in Jewish life in 
modern times which mark the stages of the history of 
modern Hebrew literature. 


Hebrew 11-12. History of Hebrew Grammar So cr. 
The history of the grammar and syntax. Hebrew varieties 
of construction and idioms. Extensive readings in medie- 
val and modern Hebrew grammatical literature with essays 
and reports. 


re 


*For brevity sake some course descriptions have been abbreviated. 
Almost all schools offer courses in the English version of the 

Old Testament. Courses, in English, dealing with 01d Testament 
Surveys; Introduction to the Old Testament; History and Message 

of the trophets; Historical Survey of Biblical Literature; Re- 
search and Exegesis; and Survey of Hebrew and Jewish Culture have 
been omitted from this description. Some schools have yearly 
changes in the Hebrew curriculum. 


*#No replies were received from these colleges and therefore these 
schools do not appear in the body of the study. 
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